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OUT OF SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE AGES." 
I, 


HROUGH the whole of the five or six centuries known as the 

Middle Ages, every high-road in Europe was alive with youths 
hastening to the schools. They crossed and recrossed mountain, forest, 
and narrow sea by éens of thousands ; and they crowded the several seats. 
of learning—Oxford, Paris, Salamanca, Bologna, and Prague, as thick 
as bees. Indeed, it is said that they generally outnumbered all the other 
residents of these cities—30,000 being actually set down as attending the 
schools of Oxford ; 50,000, 70,000, and even 100,000, those of Paris; 
while a notion of the numbers who selected Prague as a/ma mater may be 
formed from the tale told of the multitude that accompanied the cele- 
brated professor John Hoffman, when expelled from that university by 
the influence of Huss—a host which several writers estimate as high as. 
40,000. Nor were these the only universities in existence. There were 
others of all but equal note at Orleans, Montpellier, Padua, and Leipsic ; 
and twenty-four more, some of them of great celebrity, were erected be- 
tween 1403 and 1499. Humbler establishments, too, existed in plenty. 
Every cathedral had its school, and so had every monastery. Several of 
these were academies of large pretence, which exacted a certain amount 
of preparatory knowledge from those who sought admission—Pope Adrian. 
IV., for instance, having been rejected in his boyhood by the monks who. 
conbested the school of St. Alban’s, because his acquirements did not 
come up to their standard. The parson of the parish, also, seldom 
objected to increase his generally scanty stipend by playing the part of 
pedagogue. And, finally, many a wandering scholar was glad to ex- 
change instruction against board and lodging in hamlet and homestead 
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which lay beyond the reach of regular institutions. All this shows that 
the numbers under education during the Middle Ages were much larger 
than we are disposed to think : they were larger, indeed, than in any age 
from the Reformation down to thirty years ago ; for, with so much good, 
that great event wrought one large evil, sweeping away from many quar- 
ters the educational organization that had been growing up for centuries, 
without substituting anything in its stead. 

When conquest had ceased, and society began to reorganize, and when, 
therefore, learning began to be appreciated, any teacher who put himself 
forward was sure to obtain a following that speedily multiplied to thou- 
sands, if he happened to be a man of ability. Ofcourse, in such a case 
he would find it necessary to fix his school in some place adapted to 
supply the material wants of his pupils. And as there were few situations 
which those periodical invaders, dearth and plague, did not render un- 
tenable for any length of time, the early history of learning is full of 
instances of teachers and their disciples migrating from place to place in 
search of food and lodging. Nor were these the only considerations that 
dictated the choice of locality. The fame of a good teacher was sure to 
spread, even into other countries ; it was, therefore, indispensable that he 
should settle in some well-known and easily accessible spot : and thus in 
a short time we find the principal cities of the West fairly stocked with 
teachers. Rulers and citizens, too, soon found their advantage in these 
schools, and did their utmost to perpetuate them. With that view they 
extended peculiar privileges, at first to the preceptors, but eventually to 
the whole body of the students, and, in some cases, to their servants. 
And these privileges grew and flourished, until, by the thirteenth century, 
we find them including exemption from taxes of all kinds, from arrest, 
seizure of goods, and the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals even in 
cases of atrocious crime. Nobody was allowed to promulgate a sentence 
of excommunication or interdict against a university without special 
license from the Pope ; and the Emperor Frederick I., whose example 
was generally followed, published a rescript (1158) which directed that 
students should pass freely throughout the empire, and forbade their 
arrest for debt or crime on their way to or from school. Even so late as 
the reign of Charles V. these privileges were still considered of sufficient 
moment to merit the attention of the diplomatist, and obtain a place in 
important treaties. We find a portion of the 33d article of the Treaty of 
Madrid, concluded 1526, devoted to the claims urged by the University 
of Burgos for ‘‘les maux et dommages excessifs qu’ils ont soustenus et 
soufferts durant ces guerres, contre la forme des priviléges qu’ils disent 
avoir des prédécesseurs dudit Roy Chrestien ;” and the 42d article of the 
same treaty stipulates that to ‘‘the lord of Chaux, Messire Charles de 
Poupet, chamberlain and first butler to the Emperor, should be restored 
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the ransom which he had been compelled to pay for his children, who 
being scholars of the University of Paris, and therefore privileged and 
assured by law that they could not be made prisoners, were not fair prey 
(de juste prise) ; that the said ransom should be restored by those who 
had exacted it, or by their heirs ; and that in this matter the very Chris- 
tian King was to cause ample and speedy justice to be done, according to the 
privileges of the said University of Paris.” Nor were these privileges with- 
drawn until long after the Reformation. Those claimed by the Univer- 
sity of Paris remained in full force until 1592. Then, for the first time, 
the Provost of that city dispensed with the oath which had been exacted at 
their installation from every one of his predecessors for three centuries and 
a half, to observe himself, and protect with all his power, the immunities 
of the learned brotherhood. And those privileges were even more widely 
extended among ourselves. For ages they obstructed the course of Eng- 
lish justice under the name of Benefit of Clergy :—an institution which 
enabled every one who could read to perpetrate at least one capital crime 
without risk during the course of his life ; and which, among other nice 
results, tempted the British nobility of the ‘‘ first year of Edward VI.” to 
satirize themselves through all time by securing impunity to their order 
without the drudgery of wading through hornbook and primer, for such 
gentlemanlike offences as highway robbery, horse-stealing, house-break- 
ing, and rebbing churches. 

Of course the heads of the various universities would have found much 
difficulty in maintaining order among these multitudes, even under cir- 
cumstances exceptionally favorable ; but circumstances during the Middle 
Ages were precisely the reverse. Fora long time the universities were 
little more than guilds of teachers, organized chiefly with a view to shut 
out incompetent interlopers from a very lucrative profession. Their 
degrees were just so many certificates showing that those who possessed 
them were free of the craft. And their rectors and other officials had 
little power, except as centres of resistance to assaults on their overgrown 
privileges. The republic of letters, indeed, as represented by the univer- 
sity, was a very loose federation. The various classes seldom worked 
well together ; while beyond the precincts of the lecture-hall, every one— 
tutor and pupil—did pretty much as he felt inclined. Nor could it well 
have been otherwise. There were few buildings specially adapted to col- 
legiate purposes until toward the close of the era, and these few were 
designed for the use of poor scholars. The classes, therefore, were con- 
ducted, for the most part, in rooms hired by the professors at their own 
risk ; a custom which could not tend greatly to strengthen central au- 
thority. These rooms, also, were too often situated in the very worst 
quarters. Writing on the subject in the thirteenth century, Cardinal de 
Vitry remarks—and these remarks had better remain in the ‘‘ decent ob- 
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scurity” of the language he uses—that ‘‘in una autem et eadem domo 
schol erant superius, prostibula inferius. In parte superiori magistri 
legebant ; in inferiori meretrices officia turpitudinis exercebant. Ex una 
parte meretrices inter se et cum cenonibus (lenonibus) litigabant ; ex alia 
parte disputantes et contentiose agentes clerici proclamabant.” Nor was 
the private life of the student much adapted to correct the impressions 
thus received. It was the custom for several students to club together 
and engage what was called a hall. They then elected a head or regent— 
usually a student more advanced than themselves—and took it in turn to 
provide the food and prepare the meals. Thus they lived, and those who 
were that way given read under the direction of the regent. At one time 
there were as many as 300 of these halls at Oxford. And Chaucer gives 
us a glimpse of their economy and of the character of the inmates in the 
tale of the Miller of Trompingion. Such a system was evidently not very 
conducive to morality, Young fellows thus given up to their own devices, 
and hedged round with immunities, were not likely to prove models of 
behavior. And there were several things besides to render them rough, ° 
riotous, and profligate. In the first place, a large fraction were scholars 
indeed in name, but vagabonds in reality, who, as Wood, Fuller, and 


“~ others testify, found the academic gown a very convenient covering for 


their misdeeds, and who managed to exempt themselves from all juris- 
diction by pleading scholarship in the face of the civil magistrate, and 
denying it before the clerical one ; and Wood estimates these martinets, 
as they were called, at fully a third of those who frequented the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In the second place, the example of the pastor and mas- 
ter was, in the great majority of cases, far from edifying ; indeed, from the 
days of Abelard down to those of Ravaillac, it must be confessed that the 
pedagogue of the Middle Ages, whether he dogmatized in a palace, or 
held forth in the merest hedge-school, bore a very indifferent reputation. 
Politian, the boast of Florence and the tutor of the princely Medici, was 
the most learned man of his time, and, if gossips do-not err, probably 
the most abandoned. And his deeply-learned and roystering, and, there- 
fore, very worthy successor in the school of Florence, Crinitus, had his 
skull cracked with a bottle by one of his pupils while conducting an orgy 
after the manner of Trimalcion. Another of these learned and much 
esteemed professors, Bartholomew Socinus, was accustomed to supple- 
ment his scholastic exertions by practical lessons in the noble art of 
gaming—to which he was as devoted as Marshal Blucher himself. And 
a third, Eobanus, who had a peculiar capacity for swilling that would 
have done him honor in the eyes of Porson, once challenged a notorious 
bibber to a drinking tourney, and laid his antagonist dead on the spot. 
Indeed, so noted were preceptors for their ability in this way that, to have 
pushed the bottle theologically, was the medizval equivalent for that 
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elegant expression, ‘‘ drunk asa fiddler.” Nor are we libelling the pro- 
fession by any means. Indeed, were we to take its members at their 
word ; were we to rely implicitly on such letters as passed between Poggio 
Bracaliano and his bitter enemy, Philelphus, or between Abelard and his 
comical correspondent, Foulkes, or on such precious scraps of autobiog- 
raphy as Cardan has left us; were we to paint these professors as they 
paint one another and themselves, we should be compelled to set them 
down, one and all, as arrant scamps. Nor would the alternative be much 
to their credit. For in proportion as we acquit them of depravity, we 
must condemn them of sinning against truth. And if anybody feels 
inclined to stand up for the general moral worth of the medieval instruc- 
tors, we beg to present him with the dilemma. 

Gown and town never harmonized particularly well together in the 
olden time. The turbulence and the privileges of the students on the 
one side, and the exactions and impositions of the citizens in matters of 
food and rent on the other, were always fruitful of dissension. Indeed, 
nothing but sheer gain rendered the presence of a large school tolerable 
to the civilian; and nothing but absolute necessity reconciled the student 
to the presence of the trader. And whenever opportunity served, both 
the one and the other exerted himself to pay off old scores by aid of pike 
and quarter-staff. In 1209, for instance, an Oxford scholar having acci- 
dentally killed a woman belonging to the town, while engaged with some 
of his fellows in athletic sports, the townspeople rose in a body, attacked 
the hall to which the offender belonged, and not being able to capture 
him, seized three of his companions and hanged them at once. Redress 
being refused—in some degree because it happened to be rather exorbi- 
tant as put in the demand of the university—the whole of the students 
left the place, and retired, some to Reading, others to Cambridge. At 
their solicitations the Pope laid an interdict on the town, and denounced 
the pains and penalties of excommunication against any teacher who 
should presume to pursue his calling therein before the citizens had made 
ample reparation. And that they found themselves compelled to do 
much sooner than they had calculated on. They might possibly have 
borne the privation of religious rites a little longer, though perhaps not 
quite so stoically as the wicked people of Frankfort, who impudently 
declared, after an interdict of twenty-nine years’ duration, that neither 
man nor matron among them felt a whit the worse. But, conjoined 
with loss of trade, the interdict was not to be contended with by the men 
of Oxford. Accordingly, the students speedily found themselves back in 
their old haunts, with their privileges greatly amplified. But even this 
affair was as nothing to that which occurred at Cambridge in 1260, 
There, it appears, that the students were divided into two hostile factions, 
called ‘‘ north” and ‘‘south ;” thus reproducing in the colleges the cur- 
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rent animosity of the period ; for then and long after, as many a furious 
battle attested, there was little love lost between the ‘‘ north countrie” and 
the ‘‘south.” A representative of each of these parties happening to 
quarrel, came ta blows, and their fellows of both sides joining in, a tre- 
mendous riot ensued. Utterly unable to make head against it of them- 
selves, the Cambridge doctors called upon the citizens for aid. But the 
latter only interfered to become principals in the fray, and for many days 
Cambridge presented the aspect of a city taken by storm—fire, robbery, 
and violence revelling on all sides. Nor was order restored until a body 
of troops marched in. Having by this means quelled the disturbance, 
the authorities proceeded to distribute a very one-sided sort of justice ; 
for while the students sat secure under cover of their privileges, the citi- 
zens, having no such shelter, suffered severely, no less than sixteen of 
them being consigned to the gallows. Wat Tyler’s year also was signal- 
ized by unusual troubles at Cambridge. The citizens attacking the uni- 
versity, forced the masters to sign a renunciation of their immunities ; 
and then. burnt the college archives and broke the seals in the market- 
place. But the gownsmen had ample revenge, for the townsmen had to 
contribute liberally to the numerous scaffolds that were raised at the close 
of that rebellion. These, however, were only a few of the more promi- 
nent broils. Minor matter of the sort was of ceaseless recurrence, being 
rendered particularly rife at Cambridge by the numerous tournaments 
which were held in that vicinity. Nor was the Continent any better off. 
There, as well as in England, dissension and riot resulted wherever town 
came in contact with gown. A memorable instance of this occurred at 
Orleans in 1236, where the citizens set upon the clerks, slew some, and 
flung a few more into the Loire ; and in return were assailed by the noble 
relatives of some of their victims and massacred by wholesale. Scenes 
not very dissimilar were now and then enacted at the Italian universities, 
particularly that of Bologna; where the professors, at one period, not 
only forbade the students to intermarry with the citizens, but actually 
attempted to render degrees a matter of entail in their own families. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


II. —Norway. 


UT little appears to have been done in Norway for the promotion 

of technical instruction. The only industrial schools reported are 

an elementary mining-school established in 1866, in connection with the 

silver mines of Kongsberg, and a school for mechanical engineers at Carl 
Johan’s Vern, founded some fifieen years ago. 
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The object aimed at by the school at Kongsberg is to impart instruc- 
tion to promising young miners in special branches pertaining to their 
calling. The expenses of the school are defrayed from the resources of 
the silver works. The instruction is free; the pupils providing them- 
selves with books and writing and drawing materials. The conditions of 
admission are simply that the candidate be under eighteen years of age ; 
a workman at the mines of Kongsberg or some other similar mines ; able 
to read and write and acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic. 
It is further required that the pupils continue to work in the mines dur- 
ing their course of instruction. As the institution had been in operation 
only six months when the directors made the report from which our 
information is derived, the course of study had not been fully determined. 
It was assumed, however, that it would last from two to three years, with 
two days’ instruction each week. The pupils that had been admitted— 
eight in number—had been elected on the recommendation of their su- 
periors in the mines. The instruction given is in the elements of min- 
eralogy, geology, mechanics, and physics; the elements of arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, and stereometry; geometrical drawing, land and 
mining surveying, with opportunities for the practical exercise of their 
acquirements. The pupils do not obtain any special privileges in conse- 
quence of their connection with the school ; but will of course find it more 
easy to obtain employment as overseers or foremen, than other workmen. 
The remuneration of the teachers is regulated by the number of hours they 
are employed. The teachers have all passed the mining examination at 
the University, and have received their appointment on the ground of 
their being known to possess the requisite knowledge. 

The engineering school at Carl Johan’s Vern is connected with the 
naval engineering workshops. It imparts theoretical instruction only ; 
but pupils who have passed through the course of study of the school 
may obtain practical experience in the workshops. The school is chiefly 
attended by young men intending to become mechanical engineers ; but 
persons of mature age, already workmen, are also admitted. Up to Sep- 
tember, 1867, the average number of pupils in attendance had been 
from twenty to twenty-five ; but during the two years preceding that date, 
applications for admission had increased so that an enlargement of the 
institution was contemplated. The school is supported by the State. 
Instruction is free. The qualifications for admission are ability to read 
and write, and a knowledge of the elements of arithmetic as far as the 
Rule of Three. The term of theoretical instruction is from one to two 
years. The practical instruction in the workshops lasts from four to five 
years. The subjects of theoretical instruction are: elementary mathe- 
matics, extended, in the case of specially gifted pupils, to the higher 
branches ; theoretical mechanics ; physics and inorganic chemistry ; Eng- 
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lish and drawing, Instruction is imparted mainly by means of exercises 
in calculation and construction under superintendence of the masters. 
Some few lectures are also delivered, admission to which is free to all 
the workmen in the naval establishment. Connection with the school 
secures no other privilege than that of admission to the naval workshops 
for the acquirement of practical knowledge. Engineers in the Royal 
Navy must attend the school in order to rise to the higher grades of the 
service. The teachers are nominated by the navy department. Those 
hitherto appointed have been officers of approved qualifications connected 
with the royal docks. Men who have passed through the course of in- 
struction in the school and workshops are sought for in private industrial 
establishments, as draughtsmen, engineers, superintendents of sawing 
works and the like, the training they have received qualifying them to 
fill such positions better than persons not so trained. The school, though 
longer established than the mining school at Kongsberg, has not yet had 
time to create a very general opinion of its usefulness among the working 
classes, or to exert a noticeable influence on the character of workmen. 


BARRING OUT. 


T is remarkable how the introduction of one vicious boy into a 

school,—conducted as this was, upon somewhat republican princi- 
ples,—can change the whole current and tone of thought of boys not 
originally ill-disposed. We were a wild lot, it is true; but, though we 
adhered rigidly to our rights, our code of honor was also strictly enforced. 
I had risen in a few years, by regular gradation, from the first to the 
fourth form, when, unfortunately, a new boy came to the school, who, 
had he been a Fenian or a Ribbonman, would have set the whole side 
of acountry in a flame. He was an idle, bad, good-for-nothing boy ; 
and, having been severely flogged more than once for his lessons (flog- 
ging was the order of the day if a boy failed in his task at the College of 
Armagh), he conceived a real hatred for the doctor, whom he looked 
upon, and endeavored to set forth among us, as a tyrant and persecutor, 
whose aim and object was to injure and ill-treat the boys. He so far 
succeeded in establishing these sentiments against the really kind-hearted 
doctor that a series of annoyances of the most vexatious and perplexing 
character was planned and set on foot to annoy him. The boys at 
Armagh had long had a fancy for dabbling in gunpowder experiments, 
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and, upon more than one occasion, had scorched the skins off their own 
faces, and nearly blown the roof off the house by accidental explosions 
which took place during the manufacture of their fireworks. 

The new boy resolved to turn this fanciful peculiarity to the detriment 
and annoyance of the authorities. One of his contrivances was to make 
up small parcels of gunpowder, wrapped tightly in numerous folds of 
brown paper. These he placed at the back of the fire, among the coals 
which had been recently heaped on the grate, but which had not yet 
ignited. This performance he effected in play-hours, just as school was 
about to open; and explosion after explosion, to the amazement of all 
the assistants, was, of course, the result. This he called ‘‘blowing up 
the ushers,” as the assistant teachers were then called ; and he generally 
so contrived it that the explosion should take place just as the usher had 
gone to warm himself at the fire. Hitherto, however, he had confined 
his practice to the assistants; but having been soundly flogged by the 
doctor for some piece of mischief or idleness, he intimated confidentially 
to some of the choice spirits whom he had induced to join him that he 
would certainly blow up the doctor! He accordingly purchased about 
half a pound of gunpowder, and having wrapped it in brown paper, and 
placed it behind the coals just previous to the hour when the doctor, 
according to custom, came into the school, he retired to his desk and 
gravely awaited the result. __ 

The school-bell rang for business soon after this bomb-shell had been 
deposited ; and, as usual, the doctor slowly entered the room, and took 
up his place with his back to the fire, and with his hands behind his back. 
He was of a literary turn of mind, and an author of some celebrity ; and 
the whole of the school business being somewhat distasteful to him, I 
suspect he often allowed his mind to wander far away from the annoyances 
of his position into the cultivated fields of a literary elysium, which he 
was so fully capable of enjoying. 

Suddenly—in a moment—he was recalled to actual life, and his posi- 
tion rudely forced upon his attention. A loud explosion took place, 
which violently burst open the door, and shattered every window in the 
large a ty school-room. At the same time, a volley of grape-shot— 
in ne of small pieces of coal, aided by the severe concussion of 
the air—sent the doctor flying into the midst of the school-room. He 
looked around in astonishment, not knowing in the least what had hap- 
pened ; but feeling his hands in pain, he looked at the palms, and found 
them blackened with the coal. Turning round rapidly, he perceived 
that the fire was blown about the floor, and at once the whole of the un- 
worthy plot rushed upon his mind. 

He looked round gravely upon the school, and said : 

‘Boys, which of you has done this?” 
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There was a dead silence. Gradually the absurdity of the whole scene 
forced itself upon the imagination of the boys, inclined as they were to 
make fun out of everything, and an almost universal titter ran through 
the school. The doctor waited until the titter had subsided, and then 
firmly saying : 

**T will stop all the holidays until I know who did this,” he walked 
out of the school-room. 

I have already stated that the boys at Armagh were universally tena- 
cious of what they termed the ‘‘ancient rights of the school.” They 
submitted to those rights themselves without murmuring, although some 
of them were occasionally very severely exercised. Among these rights 
was the allowance of a half-holiday every Wednesday, or, if a premium 
had been obtained in Trinity College, Dublin, by any under-graduate who 
had been educated at the school, a whole holiday was granted. The 
right to these holidays had been the rule of the school from time imme- 
morial, and the privilege was guarded by the boys with the utmost jeal- 
ousy. It may, therefore, be supposed that the doctor’s announcement 
met with no sympathy whatever. Had he appealed to our honor and 
good feeling, and said, ‘‘ Boys, this is a vile and dishonorable act toward 
one who has ever treated you kindly and fairly—an act quite unworthy 
of gentlemen. I know it is against your code to tell of each other, and 
therefore I do not ask you who did it ; but I expect you will of yourselves 
punish the ungentlemanlike individual as he deserves,” I firmly believe 
we should have cheered the good old doctor with all our might ; and 
having seized the mischievous culprit, we should have made him run the 
gauntlet (our school punishment for any breach of our code), and 
‘*licked” him to our heart’s content. But the doctor made a fatal mis- 
take in the course he now pursued; and, instead of enlisting the well- 
disposed upon his side, this unlucky announcement banded every boy 
against him. 

The whole bearings of this important case were fully discussed by the 
boys. The threatened infringement of our rights was looked upon as a 
most serious affair. The head boys of the school sat day after day in 
deliberation on this knotty point; and to this hour I canno back 
without surprise upon the calm judicial spirit in which whole 
case was taken up and fairly argued out, before any decision was ar- 
rived at. 

At length the head boys gave out their final verdict ;—that in threaten- 
ing to stop the holidays because we would not break through our well- 
known code and turn informers upon our school-fellow, the doctor had 
exceeded his power, and broken through the long-established rights of 
the school ; and, though we deprecated the act which had been done, 
we would of give up the delinquent. A statement to this effect was 
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written out upon a round piece of paper, and left, neatly folded and 
directed to the doctor, on the table at which he usually sat. 

This document was received on Tuesday morning. And as it was 
usual for him, on the breaking up of the school on each Tuesday even- 
ing, to announce whether the following day was to be a half or whole 
holiday, according as we might be entitled to either, the announcement 
of that evening was looked forward to—I suspect by both parties, but 
certainly on our side—with the utmost anxiety. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon the bell rang as usual, and the boys all 
stood up, preparatory to dismissal for the evening. The doctor then 
announced, in a grave voice— 

‘* Boys, there will be no holiday to-morrow.” 

Not a word was spoken. The doctor left the room in silence, instead 
of being cheered, as he usually was when a whole holiday was granted. 
We soon went in to dinner. Nota word was uttered during the meal, 
and it was evident to him as well as to ourselves that war had broken out 
between the parties. From that time, I regret to say, the boy whom we 
all knew to be mischievous and vicious, became a popular hero among 
us. He was now completely in his element. 

‘I told you,” he cried, ‘‘that the doctor was a tyrant and oppressor, 
who delighted in harassing us by every act of injustice in his power. 
Look at what he now wants to do; to stop our holidays,—one of the 
most ancient rights of the school. I, for one, will never submit to it. 
Let us rise up against it, and carry the war into his own quarters; and 
you may depend on it we will put him down.” 

Irritated as we were at the moment by our supposed wrongs, these sen- 
timents were loudly cheered, and an aggressive course was determined 
on. It happened, at this time, that one of the ushers had rendered him- 
self very unpopular among the boys. He had ‘‘reported” this young 
scoundrel on more than one occasion, and the boy had been flogged in 
consequence—a punishment which he richly deserved. That the usher 
should report him if he detected him in improper conduct, was consid- 
ered all fair and right among the boys. It was his acknowledged duty to 
do so; and no ill-will was ever entertained toward him for performing it. 
Not so, however, with this worthy, who had now become our hero. And. 
possessing, as he did, the peculiar art of making us the avengers of his 
own private hatred, while we fancied we were performing a public duty, 
he soon turned the current of public indignation against the unfortunate 
assistant. 

In accordance with this tone of feeling, the assistant was denounced as 
an enemy to the rights of the school, and it was resolved to punish him 
by giving him a judicial beating. But inasmuch as he was a strong man, 
and we were well aware that the consequences of such an act, if the per- 
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petrators were discovered, would be immediate expulsion from the school, 
he invented a plan for meeting all difficulties. He arranged that in the 
evening, when the boys were preparing their lessons for the following 
day, a little boy should be sent up to the usher to ask the explanation of 
some Latin passage, and, while he was thus engaged, some boy, bolder 
than the rest, was to come behind and put a bag, with running strings 
attached, over the head of the unfortunate assistant, and, the strings be- 
ing drawn tightly around his neck, his enemies were then to be let loose 
upon him, and thrash him to their hearts’ content. 

This diabolical plan was shortly afterward put into execution. AA little 
boy, carefully kept ignorant of the intended assault, was sent up to the 
usher to ask him the explanation of a passage in Ovid ; and, while he 
was engaged in the study of the sentence, a linen clothes-bag was sud- 
denly popped over his head. Two other boys, at a little distance, imme- 
diately pulled tight the strings, which were made sufficiently long for the 
purpose, and, before the unfortunate man had an idea of the real position 
in which he was placed, every candle in the schoo!l-room was ‘‘ doused,” 
and shoes, candlesticks, dictionaries, school-books, and every kind of 
rubbish were hurled at him by the dim light of the fire, till he became 
the centre of a storm of missiles. The wretched man, not knowing what 
had happened or was about to happen, shrieked in the agony of terror, 
and having at last succeeded in tearing the bag off his head, he rushed 
from the school-room amid the shouts of the boys and an increased storm 
of books and shoes, and disappeared like a flash of lightning ! 

‘Now, boys,” said our clever and malicious leader, in a rapid voice, 
‘the is gone for the doctor. Light all the candles again; gather up the 
shoes and dictionaries ; and be all hard at work learning your lessons 
like mad !” 

In a moment all set to work. Feet were slipped into every out-lying 
shoe, no matter whose it might be, or whether it fitted or not; the dic- 
tionaries and books were collected in the twinkling of an eye; the bits 
of candles, which were lying in every part of the room, were crammed 
into their sockets ; and, in a surprisingly short time, every boy was hard 
at work at his own table or desk, with his hands up to his ears in an 
attitude of intense study; and a general hum of business, such as one 
hears in a busy, crowded school-room, pervaded the whole assembly. 

In less than five minutes the doctor rushed into the room, with 4 heavy 
horsewhip in hand, followed by the unhappy usher as pale as death. 

‘* What is all this?” cried the doctor. ‘‘Who has been guilty of this 
- outrage ?” 

He was going to proceed in his denunciations of this most nefarious 
act, when he stopped short not two paces within the door. 

‘* How is this?” said he, turning round to the usher behind him; ‘I 
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“ 
thought you told me the whole school was in an uproar; they seem all 
quiet enough, and minding their business, as usual ?” 

The wretched man could scarcely speak a word; he was completely 
confounded and overcome. And to this day, if he be still alive, I have 
no doubt he looks back upon the whole scene as the hallucination of a 
frightful dream. There was nothing, however, to be done; he had not 
the faintest conception who had bagged him ; and even the name of the 
innocent little boy who had been put forward as a stalking-horse, to 
capture him, had wholly escaped his memory. 

No action was, therefore, taken in the case ; but a more stringent de- 
termination than ever was arrived at by the doctor to allow no holiday, 
until the perpetrator of the bomb-shell scene should be brought to justice. 

War was now openly proclaimed. Plotting and conspiracies became 
the order of the day ; lessons were neglected, and frequent floggings, not 
unaccompanied by angry feelings on both sides, were the result. At 
length another Tuesday came round, and again the doctor announced 
there would be no holiday on Wednesday. The boys became highly 
exasperated ; whether rightly or wrongly, they firmly believed that a deep 
injustice was being done them ; and it was resolved that if another holi- 
day was stopped there should be a ‘‘ barring out !” 

It was remarked that the mischievous young scamp who had brought 
all this trouble and anxiety upon the school, no longer appeared to take 
any active or leading part from the time that a ‘‘ barring out” was decided 
on. Forward as he was in all petty mischief under cover of our code of 
honor, so long as he knew that no boy would betray him to the authori- 
ties, yet he shrank from the responsibility of open rebellion, from the 
consequences of which he foresaw he could not possibly escape. And, 
having made some mean excuse, he withdrew from our councils, and left 
the planning of the rebellion to the bolder and more daring spirits. 

Up to this period I had not been taken much into council as to the 
issues of peace or war; but now that war was practically declared, I was 
accepted as a volunteer—though only in the fourth form—and was one 
of the youngest who joined in the ‘‘barring out.” The delight I then 
felt at the prospect of a rebellion was beyond anything I can describe, 
and, indeed, I may add, beyond anything I can now clearly understand. 
But I was convinced our cause was just. I had taken no part whatever 
in the bomb-shell assault upon the doctor ; I had, in fact, entirely disap- 
proved of it, and would most gladly, if I could, have dragged the perpe- 
trator to condign punishment—for I disliked him personally as much as 
I disapproved of his proceedings. My feelings were generally participated 
in by the leaders of the ‘‘barring out ;” but we all felt deeply indignant 
that the most valued of our ancient privileges should be wrenched from 
us as punishment for a crime of which we were not guilty. 
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The momentous day again came round, and again the doctor an- 
nounced that there would be no holiday! Nota word was spoken by 
the boys ; he left the room in silence ; and, after dinner, we assembled 
in our usual place of meeting to organize an immediate ‘‘rising.” We 
had been so long plotting it beforehand that our plans were quickly ma- 
tured, and it now only remained to put them in active operation. The 
most active preparations were immediately set on foot. Rope ladders 
were made with grappling irons attached, to enable us to scale the walls 
of the play-ground in the dark. And, having thus secretly effected our 
liberty, we made extensive purchases in the town. An enormous quan- 
tity of bread—sufficient to last our garrison for a month at least—was 
provided, and loaf after loaf was pitched over the wall into the play- 
ground. Some large cheeses were also purchased as a food that would 
keep for any length of time. Abundance of whisky found its way in. 
Some wine was also secured, and several rounds of salt beef, ready 
cooked, were bespoken from different butchers. Some small kegs of 
beer were also, with much difficulty, landed inside the wall; and our 
preparations for a siege were crowned by the purchase of seven or eight 
pistols, a few bullets, some flasks of gunpowder, and a quantity of ‘‘ spar- 
row-hail,” a name given to the smallest kind of shot in use. We also 
arranged that some tubs should be prepared for getting a supply of water 
on the night of the actual rising. 

The collection of these numerous stores, and the stowage of them in 
safety, was a labor of considerable difficulty and some danger. We hid 
them chiefly in caves which we had excavated in the play-ground for the 
purpose. It was necessary that. every article we required should be got 
over the play-ground wall at night, or rather during the long, dark even- 
ings. The wall was twelve feet high, so that this was no light task, and 
the danger of detection was imminent. Our code of honor stood by us 
on this occasion ; and not a single boy ‘‘peached,” though all knew 
perfectly well what was going forward. 

The arrangements being now completed, twenty-four volunteers were 
selected to take part in the rebellion ; and they were formally sworn ‘‘on 
their honors” to stand by their leaders, and never to surrender as long as 
their leaders held out. We arranged to bar out in a large dormitory, 
situated at the top of the house and in the western wing of the building ; 
and our plan was—that when we went up to bed in the evening, and 
were, as usual, locked in by the usher, we should wrench back the bolt 
of the lock, let out some little boys, who were unfit to take part in the 
enterprise, admit some big boys who slept in another room, take in our 
supplies ; and, all being ready, on a given signal, hammers and nails 
were to be openly and freely used, the doors fastened firmly with iron 
spikes on the inside, the banner of rebellion raised, and war declared. 
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WORMAN’S AND OTTOS GERMAN GRAMMARS. 


By Pror. Gustavus FISCHER. 


E endeavored to show in our last article, that Mr. Worman is 
incompetent to write a German Grammar. We propose to 
prove now, that the compilation of rules, which he calls a “complete 
German Grammar,” is utterly useless either as a class-book or for self 
instruction.1. Indeed we do not know a grammar in which could be 





1 When our last article was already in the binder’s hands, Mr. W. published a “ revised edition” of 
his grammar. We will do him the justice to say that he has made several alterations, and indeed 
has removed some few of the blemishes noticed in our lastarticle. But there are several changes, which 
actually z¢voduce new blunders, and make the bad worse, as the reader will find out by and by. Had 
we known Mr. W.’s changes beforehand, it would have been easy for us to substitute for the corrected 
blunders an equal number of uncorrected ones, which in our gleanings from this rich harvest of gramma- 
tical monstrosities we had left behind. Thus we might have introduced his rich remark, p. 267: ‘* The 
conjunction al requires the pronoun to follow the verb;” or the elegant genitives ,,de8 graufamen 
Léwens”’ (p. 136), and ,,unferes Wdolphs’ (p. 26), according to which Mr. W. certainly would decline, 
punjercr Mariens ;/ or his elegant sentences ; ,,Jd hatte fiir mehr al8 cin Jahr Unterridt” (p. 215), 
and ,, 3 babe mich feit finf viertel Jahren bier niedergelajjen” (p. 159) ; or his profound remark on the 
sentence: ,,Vor vier Woden fah ic)’ etc. (p. 160), when he says: The ADVERB vOr requires the pro- 
noun to be placed after the verb. If it was worth the while we would direct Mr. W.’s attention to 
pages 76, 85, 108, 124, 135, 153, 163, 173, 174, 180, 185, 192, 198, 202, 206, 209, 220, 223, 232, 250, 258, 
250, 283, 328, 351, 378, 386, and a great many others, where he would find abundant material for a re- 
revised edition. But Mr. W. may rest assured, that his book is past cure. 

In order to give the reader a foretaste of his “revisions,” we would refer for instance to page 84. 
That page was certainly one of the least objectionable of this precious volume, since there was only one 
blunder in the whole page, as far as we could see. This, of course, remains uncorrected. But he con- 
trives to crowd in eleven new blunders, if we count leniently. He introduces the sweet plurals Wiirme 
and Seiten (thinking probably of the popular Berlin establishment of this name), and makes the rare 
and exclusively poetical Thale the regular plural of the noun Thal. He makes us acquainted with the 
nouns die Bad) (the brook), and ba8 Ort (the place), which, although mentioned by Becker, is only 
found in dialects. He states on the same page that ber and ta8 fon, der and da Theil, der and bas Zeug 
are used indiscriminately, but informs us of the following startling differences in meaning: Orte, places, 
Oerter, single places ; Vander, countries, Laure, portions of a country ; Dinge, things, Dinger, nice 
things. These Dinget we may consider as the first fruits of Mr. W.’s studies in syaonymics, and as a 
kind of earnest of his contemplated edition of Eberhard’s synonymical work, for which he unquestion- 
ably shows an extraordinary fitness. 

On page 193 we find the following sentence of Auerbach’s : Jeden Morgen, che id an tie Gefdajte gee, 
tidte id) meine Mugen auf drei Dinge. In his first edition he remarks to this sentence : he (4efore) 
causes the verb to precede its subject. But he must have suspected something wrong in this nice 
little rule, for in his second edition he has thus “revised”. it: Ghe ¢hrozws the verb to the end of the 
clause, and requires the next clause to open with the verb. But unfortunately the opening of the 
“next clause” with the verb is not owing to ¢he,—but to the adverbial object ,,jeden Worgen,“ as Mr. 
W. will easily perceive, if he strikes out the whole clause, beginning with ee. 

These are indeed corrections with a vergeance. If after our former article any doubt had remained 
of Mr. W.’s total inability to analyze the plainest sentences, this inhuman “ revision ” would obviate the 
necessity of any further proof. But the reader must not think that these specimens are the worst, as 
indeed we were weak enough to suppose at first. Mr. Worman’s work, like the works of Raphael and 
Correggio, grozs at every new inspection. Let us turn to page 292. Here, in his first edition, he had 
the following sentence ; Wir umgingen bie Mauern der Stadt Berlin, which means; We evaded the 
walls of Berlin, while he intended to say: We went round the walls of Berlin. He must have 
been told that this sentence would not do ; for in his “‘ revised edition” he changes it to Wir gingen bie 
Mauern der Statt Berlin um, which unfortunately means; We walked the walls of Berlin down 
(made them fall by walking over them). Why in the world he accompanies this startling assertion with 
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found a greater number of faulty rules, a greater unclearness of expres- 
sion, or a more perverse arrangement and distribution of the grammati- 
cal material. We would not find fault with a grammar for occasional 
errors. Even Jacob Grimm and Becker made mistakes. Quandogue 
bonus dormitat Homerus. But the errors of Mr. Worman are like Fal- 
staff’s lies, “gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” The whole book is 
full of them, and it is rare that he did not give even to the most com- 
monplace rules a taint of corruption. 

The declension of the Nouns, which, like almost all the other chapters, 
is a virtual copy of Otto’s, occupies thirty-two pages. There are no 
fewer than 58 paradigms to memorize, according to Mr. Worman, and 
34 according to Otto, if we have counted correctly.’ Both Otto and 
Worman assign to the nouns in er, el, en a separate declension (Lesson 
III, in 5 pages), while this whole declension might have been merged in 
their so-called third declension by means of a short remark, regarding 
the dropping of the e in the ending. Instead of following this simple 
plan, as all German grammarians do, they introduce, to maintain this de- 
clension, six rules, not a single one of which is correct. Mr. W. says: 

1. “The radical vowels a, 0, u are mostly modified in the plural.” 
A glance in his Becker might have taught him that only a very few of 
these nouns modify their vowels, and that more than a hundred do not 
modify them. ‘Thus the student is taught from the very beginning to 
misinflect an important class of German nouns. 

2. “Compound nouns are governed in their declension by the last com- 
ponent. Those belonging to the first declension are: Grokvater, Sprach- 
Lehrer, Hansfaliiffel, Bugvogel, Federmeffer, Schlafzimmer.”* But there are 
perhaps more than three hundred compound nouns belonging to this de- 
clension ; and how can a beginner tell a compound noun from any other 
polysyllabic? And of what use is the whole rule? Do Messrs. Otto- 
Worman imagine, that any beginner will insert an ending in the middle of 
a word ? 





the further remark ; Hoffentlich werden fie bald niedergerifjen werden (we are in hopes that they will soon 
be torn down), after he has already walked them down, is more than we can understand. 

After all, we begin to think that Mr. W. is more acute than we have taken him to be. We strongly 
suspect that he is a wag, who never intended this book to bea grammar, While we are seriously dis- 
cussing his “blunders” he will laugh in his sleeve at our credulity, and that of his eighty-two “ en- 
dorsers,” one of whom assures the public in good earnest, that Mr. Worman’s volume comes out like a 
“ sunny-faced blessing.” What epithet would this learned gentleman have bestowed on the book if he 
had seen the “revised” edition! Let Mr. W. by all means go on with his revisions, since there are 
still some passages in the book which have a semblance of correctness, and indeed might seem too sober 
to be taken for jokes in disguise. 

1 It is hardly necessary to remark, that four or five paradigms would have been amply sufficient to 
illustrate German declension, and that the monstrous multitude of paradigms introduced by Otto, and 
multiplied by Mr. W., must be necessarily subversive of the end which they are intended to serve. 

2 A literal copy from Otto. But Mr. W. has forgotten to add here his elegant compound Ubrenfdliiffel 
(p. 28), which unquestionably belongs to this declension. 
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3. “ The following words do not modify the radical vowel: Dev Adier, 
dex Kuchen, der Maler, der Tropfen, der WAmevifaner.”* For this thought- 
less copy of Otto see our remark to No. 1. 

4. “The following nouns of this declension, ending in en, very fre- 
quently drop the n in the nominative, and do not modify their vowel : der 
Namen or Name, Funfen, etc.” In this list both Otto and Mr. W. leave 
out the words Schade and Gefalle. But the whole rule is badly expressed, 
since just the essential point,—that these words, even if they drop in the 
nominative their final n, nevertheless resume it in the oblique cases,— 
is not mentioned at all. The rule is also misplaced, both because the 
nominative-ending n of these nouns is inorganic, faulty, and obsolete, 
and because not all nouns of this category belong to Mr. W.’s first de- 
clension. He was therefore compelled to teach the declension of these 
words (taking n8 in the genitive) in three different places.* 

5. “ Zhe following masculine nouns (8 in number) are regular in the 
singular, but take nin all cases of the plural, and do not modify their radi- 
cal vowel.” While the given list is incomplete, the student will be 
astonished to find the word Qadjbar in it, which Mr. W. thoughtlessly 
copied from Otto, not noticing that this word does not at all belong to 
his first declension. Even here Messrs. Otto-Worman were compelled, 
not only to anticipate their second declension, but also to split into 
several lists, words closely belonging together, simply because they in- 
vented a first declension for words ending in er, el, en. 

6. “ Words ending in or, derived from the Latin, take en with the ex- 
ception of dex Major*®, which takes ¢ only.” This rule is accompanied by 
the paradigms of Gevatter and Profeffor. But how in the world the word 
Gevatter can illustrate the declension of Latin words in or, and how these 
words in or come at all to the first declension (to which only nouns in 
er, el, en belong), is more than the reader will understand.‘ 

7. “In compound tenses the participle is placed last.” This rule, with- 
out a single illustration, concludes the lesson on the first declension. 
Supposing that this rule belonged here at all, which it certainly does 
not, what can the beginner do with it? He cannot be supposed to 
know how to form compound tenses, and if he could, he would know 





1 In his “revised” edition Mr. W. adds the word ber Wagen. This shows only his ignorance in a 
stronger light. Just the word ber Wagen ay modify the vowel or not. And it shows, moreover, that 
while he was “reconsidering” the matter, he nevertheless did not notice his blunder, regarding the 
Umlaut of words in er, el, en. 

2 Page 51 we find the declension of Sdhmers, but only in the plural. The genitive Sdmerjen$ is not 
even mentioned. Page 55 we find the declension of Her, but defectively. 

8 Mr. W. has overlooked that this word is not derived from the Latin, but from the French, which 
he might have seen by its accent. 

4 Mr. W. has spoiled here his prototype Otto, who simply says, that the words Profejjor and Doftor 
in the singular are declined like words of the first declension. This remark, which alone may justify the 
introduction of these words in the first declension, is thoughtlessly left out by Mr. Worman. 
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without Mr. W.’s rule, that the participle of compound tenses is placed, 
as in English, after the auxiliary. 

We have made the reader acquainted with a// the rules contained in 
this lesson, in order to show, what may be expected in the following 
parts of the book, when we say, that this lesson is one of the least objec- 
tionable of all. 

The third declension of Otto comprises the MASCULINE, and the fifth 
the NEUTER nouns, not belonging to the first and second. Mr. W. com- 
prises both in one declension, and challenges in his preface the special 
attention of instructors to this improvement, by which he pretends “to 
have saved” in comparison with Otto a list of more than 250 words. 
But when we compare the two grammars, we find that Mr. W.’s vaunted 
improvement is nothing but an omission of the zame “fifth declension,” 
since he divides his third declension into two sub-declensions, exactly cor- 
responding to Otto’s third and fifth declensions. The only real differ- 
ence from Otto is this, that the latter lays down the rule : euter mono- 
syllabics take in the plural the ending ex, treating those words that form 
their plural in e as exceptions, while Mr. W. makes Otto’s exceptions his 
rule, and Otto’s rule his exception. The list of Mr. Worman’s excep- 
tions contains 55 words,’ while Otto’s exceptions comprise 42 words. 
This would amount to 13 words which Offo has “saved” in comparison 
with Worman, which number would be considerably increased, if the list 
of the latter was complete. This is indeed a novel way of “saving,” 
and a more novel way still of stating a case. 

The remainder of Messrs. Otto-Worman’s rules on declension are real 
models of confusion. They separate things belonging together, and 
combine those that ought to be separated. By means of some self-made 
rules they incorporate the declension of foreign in that of the German 
nouns, in consequence of which the most important nouns taken from 
foreign languages will be misdeclined by the student.? The formation 
of the plural in 8 is not even mentioned (die Lords, die Stuarts, die Ge- 
nie’, etc.), although Mr. W. himself uses them occasionally.* 

In regard to the dropping of ¢ in the genitive singular, Mr. W. states 
in his first edition, that dissyllabic and polysyllabic nouns drop the 
¢ (p. 45), but that the e of the dative must be retained even in dissylla- 
bics and polysyllabics. But his very paradigms contradict the former, 
and his own usage, in innumerable places, the latter rule. Thus we find 





1 In the revised edition. In his first edition he had 37. But nis list is by no means complete yet. 
There are still wanting Denfmal, Mal, Gras, Holz, Licht, Stift, and many others. 

2 Thus according to the rules of Otto-Worman we must decline: ber Spion, gen. des Sypionen ; 
Patron, gen. Patronen ; Ynftintt, gen. Yujftinften; Rubin, gen. Nubinen ; Statut, nom. pl. Statute ; 
$nfeft, nom. pl. Ynfekte ; Studium, pl. Studiume ; Evangelium, pl. Goangeliume, and innumerable other 
enormities. Why did Mr. W. copy Otto, while in his Becker the subject is so admirably treated ? 

* Thus we read the plurals Billet8 (p. 316), and bie Rothfdilds (p. 396). 
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in his paradigms the genitives Gebraudjes, Generales, Strohhutes, Sree 
thumes, etc. He himself says von Stein, von Holz (p. 158), am Main (p. 
159), and students would be corrected by him, should they say im Suni, 
im Januar, instead of im unie, im Januare, or des Hindernifjes, instead 
of de8 Hinderniff’s, which, according to his elegant rule, would be the 
only correct form. In his revised edition he has changed this rule thus: 
Derivatives in ig elide the n in the genitive and dative singular. Some 
writers elide the ¢ before all dissyllabic and polysyllabic nouns, unless the 
last syllable is under full accent. Who are these writers ?—As for the 
derivatives in ig, Mr. W. contradicts his rule by his very paradigm ,,der 
Rinig,“ where he forms the dative dem Rinige (p. 50). In regard to the 
second improvement of his rules, it would be still incorrect to say im 
Sanuar, am Main, von Hol;, etc., while Mr. W.’s genitive des Gejiingniffes 
in the paradigm p. 54 would be correct only according to the usage of 
“some writers.” Mr. W. will begin to perceive, that his revision needs 
a re-revision, 

The lesson on GENDER, containing 10 pages, is introduced (p. 77) by 
the following remark: Zhis part of German Grammar is unfortunately 
so difficult’ to reduce to general and precise rules, that the student can be 
successful in learning the gender only by a careful® studying of the fol- 
lowing rules. This remark, which is nothing but a corruption of Otto’s 
introductory observation, shows that Mr. W. meant to give complete 
rules on the German gender, and hence must have imagined that Otto 
meant the same. But we find only some rules on the gender of some 
nouns with derivative endings, besides several useless or erroneous rules 
on gender by signification. The whole chapter might have been con- 
densed to some 20 lines, and yet contain every one of Otto-Worman’s 
correct rules. How the student has to treat the gender of about ninety- 
nine-hundredths of German nouns, he is not told at all. Into what 
errors students must be led by these rules, appears for instance from 
Mr. W.’s (original) statement, that adjectives used as nouns are of neuter 
gender (p. 50), from which it would follow, that absolute adjectives de- 
noting persons, either do not at all exist in German, or else are of neuter 
gender; so that we must not say der Rranfe (the sick man), but da8 
Kranfe, not der Ulte (the old man), but ba8 Alte.® The names of RIVERS 





1 It seems to have not been so very difficult for Mr. W., since he again copied the lesson from Otto, 
who makes the following introductory remark: The gender of the German nouns having been estab- 
lished by custom and arbitrary use, general and precise rules cannot be given. Unfortunately this cir- 
cumstance renders the study of the German language somewhat more difficult than it otherwise 
would be. 

2 From which it follows, that in the other lessons the student may be successful even by a careless 
study. 

8 On the other hand, we are not at all told how absolute pronouns must be treated in regard to gen- 
der, so that it would be impossible for the student to translate sentences like these; “I do not know 
this ;” ‘‘ He has done the same,” etc. 
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are declared to be FEMININE (another improvement upon Otto), with 
only six exceptions. These the reader certainly would not have guessed. 
They are the rivers Mississippi, Missouri, La Plata, Ohio, with two 
German rivers, the Main and the Rhine. Hence the author did not know, 
that the names of a@// rivers, not in Europe, are MASCULINE, and that the 
gender of European river-names is treated according to principles very 
different from Mr. W.’s rule, according to which the student would say : 
die Nil, die Ganges, die Hudfon, die Delaware, die Ebro, die Mecar, die Don, 
die Niemen, die Sun, die Po, die Gordan. That in the confused mass of 
Messrs. Otto-Worman’s detail one of the most important rules, (that of 
the neuter gender of CouNTRIEs and cITIEs) is entirely omitted, will sur- 
prise nobody. 

In Lesson IX. (Names of Countries and Places)" Mr. W. informs us, 
that national “ masculine” * appellations are formed from the names of 
countries’ by adding er, while in his revised edition he adds: and dy 
modifying the last radical vowel. According to this wise addition Mr. 
W. must necessarily say: Rarthiger, Tyriler, Brabinter, Burgiinder, Med 
lenbiirger, Naffiiuer, Babyliner; and he surely must call himself a Branden- 
biirger. This is indeed not the way to cure bad rules. For that his rule 
is bad, he might have seen by the great number of national nouns, which 
are not at all derived from countries, as: Gothen, Sueven, Humnen, Van- 
dalen, Rufjen, Sadjen, Celten, Basfen and innumerable others. By his 
preposterous rule he was compelled to invent the “irregular” formation 
of national nouns in ¢, which in his first edition comprises 8, and in his 
revised edition ro names (adding Afiate (sic) and Sdhwede). If the au- 
thor does not know more national nouns, ending in the singular in ¢, 
than these, his historical and geographical knowledge must be very 
limited indeed. We need not be surprised, that he entirely omits to 
show the formation of civic nouns, since the plain rule, which might be 
given on them, is probably too plain for him. 

The different chapters on the German verb are again virtually a copy 
of Otto’s rules, always excepting the “improvements” by Mr. W., with 
the nature of which we are already familiar. The mere conjugation of 
the verb, without its syntax, occupies 143 pages, not counting the list of 
irregulars, which at the end of the book occupies g-more pages. ‘The 
paradigms given are countless. Supposing all of Mr. W.’s rules were 
correct, we should nevertheless unhesitatingly reject his book on account 
of such extravagance. But we imaintain, that not only are the rules he 
gives unfit to be memorized on account of their profuseness and un- 





2 Which Mr. W. translates by ,, Gilternamen.“” 

2 We presume, Mr. W. meant to exclude by this elegant epithet the ancient nation of the Amazones, 
this being to our knowledge the only “‘ feminine” nation that ever existed. 

8 In his revised edition he makes the important improvement of the “‘ respective” countries. 
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clearness, but that the student, even after their committal, would not 
have learned to conjugate the simplest and easiest German verb cor- 
rectly. Otto’s absurd plan of showing the complete conjugation of the 
anomalous verbs finnen, miiffen, follen, wollen, wiffen and ditrfen with com- 
plete paradigms, before he has shown how to form the tenses, and be- 
fore the conjugation of the regular verb, has not only been adopted but 
also improved upon by the addition of {afjen, which in its conjugation 
has not the slightest analogy with the six verbs of Otto. Did not the 
perverseness of this plan strike the gentlemen from the fact that they 
were compelled virtually to repeat the greater part of the lesson towards 
the end of the book? After these paradigms and those of fein, haben 
‘and werden, a bit of adjectives and pronouns is introduced. Next 
comes the regular verb. Then again a piece of adjectives and pronouns, 
half of which is a repetition of previous lessons. Then comes the irre- 
gular or “ancient” verb; then “ compound,” “neuter and intransitive,” 
“reflexive” and last “impersonal” verbs. How compound tenses are 
formed in German the student learns p. 162, long after he had to com- 
mit the compound tenses of Mr. W.’s ten irregular paradigms. In ncne 
of the paradigms is given even so much as an intimation, which might 
enable us to distinguish the different grammatical PERsONs, and the 
student cannot see from Messrs. Otto-Worman’s paradigms that there 
exist such things as first, second, and third persons, although in all 
tenses and moods seven personal forms are found. ‘The student, for in- 
stance, is not informed whether the form Gie [oben is a second or third 
person, a plural or a singular. From the paradigms it seems to be a 
second person plural, since it is translated by you praise. But, p. 180, 
he calls it, “properly speaking,” a third person, and in a remark he 
says: “At present the ¢hird person plural is almost universally em- 
ployed (for address).” If this is so, why has he encumbered all his 
countless paradigms, in every tense and mood, with ¢we third persons of 
exactly the same grammatical form ? 

In regard to the CONDITIONALS, which seem to have a kind of amphi- 
bious nature, since Messrs. Otto-Worman neither call them tenses nor 
moods, the student will be struck with a bran-new invention of Otto, 
which, of course, is copied by Mr. W. According to Otto some verbs 
have two first and two second conditionals, while others have two second 
but only one first conditional. Thus the first “first conditional” of 
finnen is id) wiirde finnen, while the second “first conditional” is id 
finnte. But the same second “first conditional” occurs also as 
imperfect subjunctive, so that we have two different moods (or tenses), 
which nevertheless are absolutely identical. We might just as well con- 
jugate our English “I had” twice in the paradigm, because sometimes 
it has a conditional meaning. Bewildered as the student must be by 
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such grammatical manipulations, he will be more startled yet when he 
learns that in the regular paradigm of {oben this duplicity of the condi- 
tionals in Otto is confined to the past conditional alone, while in Worman 
it altogether disappears. But what will be his astonishment when he finds 
that Mr. W., who, as it would appear, must necessarily have a double 
first and a double second conditional, has raised the subjunctive of the 
two futures to the dignity of conditionals, by translating them “if I 
shall praise,” and if I shall have praised,” in his paradigm." 

In regard to the dropping of the letter e in the endings of the verb, 
Mr. W. leads the student into a perfectly inextricable muddle, as if to 
give evidence of his ability to involve even the plainest subjects in diffi- 
culties, and to falsify the very clearest principles. We look in vain for 
an explanation, regarding this ¢e in the endings. We are only told that 
ne“ is in certain cases (see below) “inserted.” In Otto-Worman’s regu- 
lar paradigms the e mever appears in the second and third persons of the 
present indicative, but a/ways in the second of the plural and in the im- 
perative. From this the student must necessarily infer that the use of ¢ 
in the 2d and 3d ind. pres. is prohibited, while it is allowed in the 2d 
plural. To what mistakes this will lead, appears from Mr. W.’s own 
experience, who mistook, as we mentioned in our last article, verbal 
forms with eft, which were indicatives, for subjunctives, unquestionably 
in consequence of the “inserted” ¢, But this is not enough. Mr. W., 
corrupting a correct, but badly expressed rule of Otto’s, enriches German 
Grammar with the following startling remarks: “ Verbs ending in \ or ¥ 
take un, all others take en in the infinitive” (p. 161). Hence we must 
form the following monstrous infinitives: wihln, ftelln, lehrn, and con- 
sider the correct infinitives thim, fehn, beftehu, fein as solecisms. He con- 
tinues (p. 165): “ For the sake of euphony all regular verbs, whose last 
radical letter is m or n insert e between the radical letters and the termi- 
nation in every mood, tense or person ;” hence he would “correct” 
forms like tinte, riihmte into tinete and riihmete. 

The rules on “irregular” verbs occupy, without the general list, fifty- 
three pages. They are also a virtual copy of Otto’s rules. Otto di- 
vides these verbs into five conjugations and ten classes, whose number 
Mr. W. brings up to thirteen. How beautiful this classificatiun must be, 
appears for instance from the fact, that the verbs thun (that, gethan) and 
effen (ag, gegeffen) according to Otto-Worman not only belong to- the 
same conjugation, but also to the same c/ass ; that wifjen (wufte, gewuft) 





1 Mr. W. construes wenn (if) absolutely with the subjunctive, and says so (the reader will hardly be- 
lieve it) in at least 15 places of his grammar. This may account for the horrible blunder, to interpret a 
German mood in the very paradigm by an English translation, which never, not even in a single in- 
stance, can be employed for that mood. 

2 He means the stem of the verbs. 
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and fehen (jah, gefehen) both belong to the same conjugation ; while figen 
(jaf, gefeffen) is classed, not with efjen (af, gegefjen) as would be presumed, 
but with binden, (band, gebunden). To enumerate the execrable blunders 
that occur in the conjugation of the single verbs (as for instance id) 
mahle, dir miiffft, ex mabhit ; imp. id) muff)’ would occupy more space, 
than we can devote to the subject. We must consider the whole chap- 
ter as a mere waste of paper ; and from the mentioned bits of classifica- 
tion the reader will readily believe us when we say, that a correct alpha- 
betical list,” which might have been copied from any good German 
Grammar, would have been by far better than all the rules contained in 
Mr. W.’s fifty-three pages. With all his prolixity Mr. W. does not even 
show, how to form the imp. of rathfdjlagen*® or the imperf. subj. of jenden, 
wenden, fterben, verderben, or make us acquainted with the frequent poe- 
tical imperatives fleud), euch, gebeut. 

The 17 pages of compound verbs, which are likewise a virtual copy 
from Otto, are full of contradictions, blunders, and unpractical rules. 
Both, Otto and Worman, utterly fail to explain the true nature of Ger- 
man separable and inseparable compounds. The very definition’ of 
separable compounds is contradicted by the introduction of volf and 
wieder among the izseparadle prefixes. In order to make the confusion 
complete the verbs derived from compound zouns, as antworten, friih- 
ftiicfen, urtheilen, are treated as compound verds, and while Mess. Otto- 
Worman introduce a set of imaginary ‘compound particles,” as bean, 
benach, miffver, verun, etc.; the real compound particles, as entgegen, 
zuwider, etc., which Otto duly enumerates, are entirely omitted by Mr. W. 
The lesson on “ separable and inseparable” compounds, is a masterpiece 
of confusion, where Mr. W. has outdone all former grammarians, Grimm 
and Becker included, by discovering a separable particle, hinter, which 
he illustrates by the verb ich gehe hinter, of which he is likewise the discov- 
erer, letting his light shine even upon the English language, in which he dis- 


. covers two new compound verbs, “to stand under” and “to go under.” 


In the lesson on “ neuter and transitive verbs,’ which has been intro- 
duced to make the student acquainted with those verbs which are con- 
jugated with the auxiliary fein, Oito says virtually nothing but this: 
“The following verbs (here fallows the list) are conjugated with jen, 
all others with §aben.” Mr. W., of course, disdained such superficiality, 










1 Thus Mr. W. says, p. 237, that genefen and treten in the pres. ind. are conjugated like efjen (du 
iffeft, er ipt) ; hence we must conjugate : du genijeft, er genift ; du triteft, er trit. He conjugates nefmen 
and fteden after bredjen ; hence we must conjugate: tu nihmft, er nifmt ; du fticfft, er ftictt. 

2 Mr. W. indeed gives us an alphabetical list, but it is as all his lists, incomplete, although containing 
9 verbs more than his lessons do. It contains not of a single verb the conjugation of the present. 

8 Which, according to Mr. W., would be rath{dlug. 

* Otto says : Separable verbs are such as consist of a prefix which may be used by itself. Worman: 
Verbs whose prefixes have a signification of their own are called separable compound verbs. 
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and for once made an effort to get along without Otto, although in part 
of the lesson (p. 298) he almost literally wrote him out. He accordingly 
had recourse to Becker, but, as might be expected, thoroughly misunder- 
stood him. He first treats the student to the difference between “sub- 
jective and objective” verbs, and says: “ Subjective verbs correspond 
toEnglish NEUTER verbs ; those of the objective verbs, which require the 
genitive and dative, to the English INTRANSITIVES, and those requiring 
the accusative to the English Trawsitives.”! This rule, besides its other 
merits, contains two grammatical discoveries—the difference between 
English neuter and intransitive verbs, and the invaluable simplification of 
the German case-theory which it suggests. Vow the student needs only 
to know whether a verb is transitive or intransitive in English, to deter- 
mine at once the German case required by the verb: a grammatical 
discovery of which Mr. Worman may well be proud, though the world 
may fail to appreciate it. 

From Becker's rules on the use of haben and fein, Mr. W. has kept 
and dropped just enough to lay them perfectly lame. He says :— 
1. Neuter and intransitive verbs, that express a mere activity, a con- 
tinuous state, are construed with haben. 

2. Those that express a change or transition of their subject frem one 
state to another, a motion from one place to another, are conjugated with 
fein, when the place or MANNER Of the motion is referred to. 

3. These verbs are conjugated with haben: (a) wien the SIMPLE action 
is designated ; (b) when taken ina figurative sense.” 

With what auxiliary Mr. Worman conjugates the fransitive verbs 
we are not told. According to this rule fterben must be construed with 
haben (Rule 3°) ; bleiben with haben (Rule 1), and the verbs Rommen and 
gehen with haben in phrases like : Sch habe geftern gefommen (Rule 3°), or 
Es hat mix felecht gegangen (Rule 3°). Becker’s plain rules on the sub- 
ject could not have been more thoroughly ruined.” In a considerably 
more expeditious way the use of the verb fein with itself as an auxiliary, 
is explained in the following rich remark (p. 97): ,@etwefen must of 





1 We must not be surprised that Mr. W. has abandoned this theory of subjective and objective verbs 
not only in the rest of his book, but in the very same lesson. For his prototye Otto knows nothing about 
objective—but only intransitive verbs. But how crude Mr. W.’s ideas are on the subject of intransitives 
appears from his treatment of the verb lauten, which he calls ¢ransitive, but translates it by “to ring 
the bell,” while he calls {auten, to sound, its zz¢ransitive. Nevertheless he himself forms the sentence : 
Die Glode hat gelautet (p. 299), which according to him must be translated : The bell has rung the bell. 

? Thus in the lesson on REFLEXIvE Verss Mess. Otio-Worman have so thoroughly mixed up the com" 
mon theory and that of Becker, which are utterly incompatible with each other, that the whole subject has 
become a perfect abommation. The same may be said of the ImpERSONAL verbs; and the reader will 
readily believe this when he hears that according to Mr. W.’s rules we would be entitled to form the 
following monstrous phrases : Hier geben Bagel (inst. of : Hier gicht e8 Bagel) ; fich nicht fcbict gu fchimpfen 
(instead of : G3 fchictt fic) nicht gu fhimpfen), while on the other hand such expressions as : (3 wird init 


geglaubt are left entirely unexplained, and the phrase: G3 ijt gu gfauben is declared to be an active con- 
struction. 
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course (!) be derived from Befen.“ 

is in German, 3h bin gewejen. 
From the Lesson on Conjunctions, which is perhaps the most hope- 

lessly confused of the whole book, we extract the following passage : 


OTTO. 


1. Gonbdern contradicts one of the pre- 
ceding members of the sentence; it can be 
used only in a clause which has not its own 
verb, completing only the first, if the an- 
tecedent contains a negation.‘ 2. But 
when the second clause has its own subject 
and verb, aber must be used even after a 
negation. 3. When the antecedent con- 
tains no negation, ‘*but” must always be 
translated aber or allei, both of which are 
indifferently used. 
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Hence the Perfect | HAVE BEEN 


WoORMAN. 


1. Uber (Latin, autem, vero); 2. Ullein 
(Latin, sed, at)? do not always place the 
sentences in opposition to each other; 
i.e., they are disjunctive, but they may also 
be copulative.* ber and allein are used 
indifferently if the antecedent clause has 
not a negation. [But when the second 
clause has its own subject and verb, 
aber is used even after a negative.‘] 3. 
Sondern is disjunctive, and is used only 
when a decided contradiction of a state- 


ment contained [denied] in the antecedent 
[clause] is to be made by substituting an 
idea more correct or acceptable. 





It would be an insult to the intelligence of the reader to comment 
on such combined onslaughts upon German, Latin, and English grammar. 
It is amusing, but still more pitiable, to witness the perfect helplessness 
of Mr. Worman, who attempts to patch the nonsense of his first edition 
by a shred of Otto’s nonsense, while in reality he makes bad worse. 

In the chapters on PREPOSITIONS, which are treated in three different 
places of the book, Mr. W. presents us with the following rich and 
original statements : 

1. At, when used in the sense of on, is translated by auf; when in the sense of for 
by fiir. 2. By when used in the sense of ox is rendered by an, when in the sense of 
after by nacj, when in the sense of from by vow, when in the sense of of by von. 
3. Zn, when it signifies ov is rendered by an; when it signifies dy is rendered by bei, 
when it signifies with by mit, when after or according to by nach, when during by 
unter, when defore by vor. +4. Ov, when it means wfon or unto by auf, signifying dy 
is rendered by bet, signifying concerning by iibev, signifying for by fiir, signifying with 
by mit, signifying wder by unter, signifying a¢ by bei. 

So he raves on, wasting nine full pages (351 to 359); then again 
on pages 466-469. Who will read this supreme nonsense without 





2 Mr. Worman means the zoun Wefen; for that he had not the faintest idea of the old German verb 
qwesan appears from his remark page 99. 

2 That these Latin translations are perfectly arbitrary need not be mentioned. 

3 Every German schoolboy knows that alfein never can be used copulatively. 

* This gibberish is flatly coatradicted by sentences like: Nicht be3 Feindes Tapferfeit hat uns befiegt, 
fondern unjere Leihtglaubigleit Hat uns einen Streid gefpielt. 

5 The words included in brackets are additions made in the revised edition. This elegant improve- 
ment is evidently a literal copy from Otto, which at the place where it stands has no sense whatever. It 
is thoughtlessly misplaced, but would be incorrect at any place. 
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Homeric laughter? What must the student think of a man, who 
seriously asserts that a¢ meaning o# mist be differently translated from 
on meaning af, and that oz may be equivalent to under ? 

Regarding the use of the GENITIVE Mr. W. (not Otto) has fabricated 
the following rule (p. 368, § 10) : 

The English or Saxon Possessive may be employed (in German) in all cases in which 
the governing word is the attribute of another word, ov where it expresses Jossession, 
When, however, the genitive gua/ifies the governing words, or denotes the whole of 
which the governing word expresses a part, it is inadmissible, as: Ein Held erfter Grife, 
but not erfter Grife’s Held. 

From this example and rule it clearly follows that we may say with 
propriety: Meiner Schwefter’s Haus. On the next page he seriously 
warns the student not to say swei Fafjes Bier (two casks of beer). 

In p. 370 he forbids the PARTITIVE GENITIVE after demonstratives, 
relative and indefinite pronouns, and ordinal numerals. On p. 372 
he allows a partitive genitive after pronouns, cardinal and ordinal num- 
bers ; and on p. 393 he prescribes the partitive genitive (rejecting the 
preposition yon) “in connection with numerals,” alg unferer zwei, two of 
us. But “two of us” must be translated not by unferer zivei, but by 
zivei von ung, so that the partitive genitive is excluded just in the very 
example Mr. IW. demands it, while in almost all cases, where he excludes 
it, it may be used with propriety. 


Regarding the use of more, Mr. W. says, p. 398: 


1. Afore when before a noun in interrogative sentences, preceded by avy, or when 
standing alone in affirmative sentences, is translated by nodj. 2. When preceded by the 
negation zo¢ (he means zo) is rendered by mehr, which is placed after the noun to 
which it belongs. 

According to these rules he must require the following nice trans- 
lations : 

Have you any more paper than my brother, Saben Sie nod) Papier als mein Bruder. 
—I have more (sons) than you, id) habe nod) (Sohne) als ify.—I have no more money 
than you, id) habe ein Geld mehr als ihr (instead of nidjt mehr Geld). 

But with all this worthless detail, the student is not informed in any 
part of Mr. W.’s grammar how the German word mehr is declined. Thus 
it would be in vain to search in this grammar for a rule on the agreement 
of the predicative noun with its subject in case or gender, but neverthe- 
less he makes us acquainted with the startling fact, that the predicative 
adjective, when used as a noun, may remain indeclinable (sic), when it de- 
notes a guality, or a material named after that quality (p. 388) ; giving 
as an example: Die Farbe dicfes Keides ift ein fchines Roth. 

Mr. W. forbids (p. 419) the use of 3u with an infinitive after the verbs 
rathen, befehlen, erlauben, wiinfdjen, hoffen, fitrd)ten, and forms, therefore, the 
elegant sentence: ,,3c) rathe Dir, da} Du foldje Sprache nidjt madheft 
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(p. 450), rejecting of course the correct expression : foldje Spradje nidt 
gut fithren." 

Another refreshing rule is that about the position of ADVERBS (p. 445) : 

The adverbs, denoting chance, probability, and similar vague and undefined ideas 
are usually placed without regard to emphasis. When placed between the subject and 
the verb, where other adverbs cannot usually stand, they are said to give force to the 
subject, as: die Todhter de$ Generals* vielleidjt wird es faufen, perhaps the daugh- 
ter of the General will buy it. 

For the discovery of another very peculiar means to give “force” to 
words, we are likewise indebted to Mr. W., who says (p. 276): When- 
ever euphony requires it, the letter ¢ may be added to adjectives, adverbs, 
and numerals, as: Helle, gerne, friihe. 

But the richest masterpiece of all rules is found on page 212, ods. viii. : 

The interrogative a8 cannot be connected with prepositions, but substitutes the 
adverb two, which is prefixed to the preposition and inserts r, if the preposition begins 
with a vowel ; e.g. for what or wherefore are you quarelling, warum ftreitet Shr ? 
The on/y departures from this rule are, that wag is used sometimes in the sense of 
warm, and that the preposition may be placed defore wa8, e.g., for what (wherefore, 
why) are you beating me, was fdjliigft Du mic)? What are you quarrelling about, 
um was ftreitet Shr ? 

Divested of verbiage the statements of Mr. W. are these: (1.) A pre- 
position cannot stand before was, but must be changed into wo. 
Example: Warum (not um twas) ftreitet Shr? Except that (2.) A pre- 
position may stand before was, Example: Um was ftreitet Shr? 
(3-) Was denotes warum without any preposition. 

If there ever was an example of more concentrated nonsense, we 
acknowledge that we never heard of it. 

When we conclude here our remarks on Mr. Worman’s rules, we are 
by no means compelled to do so for want of material. On the contrary, 
we have presented to the reader but a dwindling fraction of his cor- 
ruptions of German grammar. If we would record his oszissions of im- 
portant rules, we might fill a small volume with them. 

We have only to make one more remark before we dismiss the subject. 
Mr. Worman has throughout his book evinced a perfectly ridiculous 
anxiety to insert scraps of other languages: Latin, French, Anglo- 
Saxon, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and even Hebrew. Most generally 
such cheap exhibitions of comparative philology are entirely out of 
place. But the most amusing fact is, that Mr. Worman often shows 
thereby his utter ignorance in the very languages which he thus 





1 Becker calls, as every German knows, the Infinitive with ju “the Supine.” His rule, that the 
verbs rathen, befeb{en, etc., are not construed with the 7zfinitive, means nothing, but that they must 
be construed with the Sufine, that is with ju and the infinitive. But Mr. W. imagined that Becker, 
of whose Supine, of course, he has no idea whatever, meant to exc/ude the use of ju and the infinitive 
after these verbs, and accordingly has formed the startling rule mentioned above. 

? According to his rules and paradigms in declension he ought to have said baS Generales. 
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parades.’ What, after these exhibitions, we may expect of the text- 
books of modern languages and literature, a whole series of which Mr. 
Worman threatens to publish anon, the reader will understand just as 
well as we. It must be a grand treat to hear him interpret Goethe's 
poetry! 


EASY EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


Section VII.—Mirogen and its Compounds. 


ITROGEN is chiefly remarkable for its lack of chemical energy. 

It exists in abundance in an uncombined state in the atmosphere, 

but its inertness is such that but a very small proportion of it is drawn into 
direct chemical combination. 

The preparation of this gas consists in enclosing some atmospheric air 
in a jar over water, and causing the oxygen to form a soluble compound. 
As the air is only one-fifth oxygen, we get four-fifths of a jar of nitrogen. 

Exp. 50. Filla deep plate nearly full of water. Float on the water a 
cork of about an inch and a half diameter, having its upper surface 
hollowed out to form a cup-shaped cavity. In the cavity, which should 
be perfectly dry, place a bit of phosphorus as large as a bean (observing 
the precautions given in Exp. 39 for cutting and drying the phosphorus). 
Procure a glass preserve-jar capable of holding a quart. Ignite the phos- 
phorus and hold the mouth of the jar over it, forcing the edge below the 
surface of the water. 

The phosphorus burns fiercely at first, expanding and forcing out some 
of the air. The jar fills at once with white vapor of phosphoric acid, and 
the water rises gradually inside the jar to about one-fifth the height. The 
supply of water in the plate may be kept up by pouring from a pitcher. 
After a time, the phosphoric acid vapor will be absorbed by the water, 
leaving only nitrogen in the jar. 





1 Thus he makes a@/ivs an equivalent of “ the other,” the distributive dén7 an equivalent of “ ¢7vo 
and two,” and explains thus the German phrase ,,rothen Weines” (of red wine). The genitive singular 
in the masculine and neuter, to avoid a repetition of 8takesu. Compare the ablative absolute in 
Latin. By this remark he abundantly shows that he has no idea at all about the absolute ablative. 

In a remark on the meaning of the verb migen (p. 404) he says: ‘‘ Luke XVI., 3 (the place is quoted 
by Becker), the English version has: I cannot dig, to beg am ashamed. The latter is not an accu- 
rate translation of the Greek text, for the faithless steward was perfectly able to work—he did 
not feel an inclination to dig, t.e., he did not like to dig.” —Now, if we open the Greek text, we find 
there: Lkdmrew od« i¢yéw, which means : I have no strength to dig. Thus the English version is cor- 
rect, and Mr. W. has his choice between the following two alternatives: either to have wantonly 
censured the English version of the Bible without looking into the Greek text, or to acknowledge that he 
has no idea of Greek, while he, without the slightest necessity, attempts to display a knowledge of it. 
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When ready for experimenting with the gas, invert the jar, first slip- 
ping a piece of thick pasteboard over the mouth for a cover, and holding 
it tight. Ofcourse the water, the cork, and a small remnant of phospho- 
rus remain in the jar, but that is of no consequence. 

If you do not like to wait for the gradual absorption of the white vapor, 
invert the jar as soon as the phosphorus has ceased burning ; hold the 
cover on firmly, and shake the water briskly until the gas looks clear. 

Exp. 51. Try the power of the gas to support the combustion of a 
taper, as in the oxygen experiment. The flame is promptly extinguished. 
The gas is neither combustible nor a supporter of combustion, being in 
this respect unlike either hydrogen or oxygen. 

From the promptness with which it escapes from the jar it may be 
inferred that it is lighter than air. 

Exp. 52. Prepare as before a jar of nitrogen ready for experiment, and 
close beside it place a jar of oxygen. Provide the taper as in the former 
experiments, and let it burn in the air, till, on blowing it out, a spark is 
left on the wick. Lower it while lighted into the nitrogen jar till extin- 
guished, then transfer it instantly to the oxygen, when it will at once 
relight. This may be repeated several times. 

Exp. 53. Make a mixture of four volumes of nitrogen and one of 
oxygen, and observe that when tried with a burning taper, the flame is 
neither brightened nor extinguished. 

The mixture has precisely the properties of atmospheric air. 

Exp. 54. Place in a flask some shreds of well-washed raw beef. Pour 
on dilute nitric acid ; make the usual connections for collecting gas over 
the pneumatic ough and apply heat. Nitrogen gas is evolved. 

Nitrous oxide or Laughing Gas, from the readiness with which it 
yields up its oxygen, supports combustion and animal life. It is easily 
prepared from nitrate of ammonium. 

Exp. 55. Fill 4 small flask half full of the crystals of the nitrate of 
ammonium, and, after making the usual connections with an inverted jar 
over the trough, apply heat. The crystals first melt, and then, with a 
somewhat violent ebullition, the liquid is decomposed into nitrous oxide 
and steam. The steam condenses in the trough, and the gas, though 
somewhat soluble in water, accumulates in the jar. 

The connecting-tube should be of pretty good size. The process may 
be continued until the salt has all been driven off, although at the end 
of the decomposition the flask is in danger of breaking. The tube should 
be removed from the trough whenever the lamp is taken away from the 
flask. 

Exp. 56. Try the power of the gas to support the combustion of a 
taper, and of phosphorus, exactly as in the case of oxygen. 

Exp. 57. Burn sulphur as when experimenting with oxygen, but take 
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the precaution to have it quite hot and burning briskly before putting it 
in the gas. 

Exp. 58. Pour some of the gas from one jar into another of the same 
or smaller size, taking great care to keep the jar containing the gas care- 
fully covered until it is in position to be emptied ; then raise the cover 
gradually from the lower side of the opening and hold the jar in position 
for a moment, as the gas flows much slower than a liquid. 

The presence of the gas in the lower jar can be proved with the taper. 
Nitrous oxide is one and a half times as heavy as air. 

Exp. 59. Some of the gas may be safely inhaled from the jar in the 
trough, by passing a rubber tube through the water and up into the jar, and 
breathing through the tube. There is no difficulty in breathing it, and 
there is no taste to it unless it be mixed with air, when it is slightly sweet, 

Exp. 60. Nitric oxide is prepared by using an apparatus precisely like 
that for making hydrogen. In the bottle put some pieces of copper, 

and when the connections are made with the jar over the 
trough, pour some dilute nitric acid upon the copper. 

Brown fumes fill the flask, but colorless nitric oxide 
collects in the receiver. 

The residue in the flask is nitrate of copper, and may be 
crystallized. 

Exp. 61. With some nitric oxide collected in a jar over 
the trough, generate oxygen in the usual way, and let it 

pass over into the same jar. 

A dense brown gas is formed at once, which is so soluble that the water 
rises rapidly by absorbing it. It is hyponitric acid. If the gases have 
been carefully prepared, and if the oxygen added be just half the volume 
of the nitric oxide, the whole will be absorbed. 

L£xp. 62. Filla tall jar or bottle with nitric oxide; invert it, and re- 
move the cover ; the brown fumes form at once at the mouth of the jar, 
and the whole is soon converted into hyponitric acid. This gas is ex- 
tremely irritating to the throat and lungs. 

Exp. 63. Prove by the taper that nitric oxide will not support com- 
bustion. 

Exp. 64. Nitric acid may be prepared by heating together in a flask some 
crystals of nitrate of potash and sulphuric acid. The acid, which is driven 
off in the form of vapor, should be conducted through a bent tube to_a bottle 
or receiver containing a small quantity of water, and which is kept cold by 
surrounding it with water by means of a wet cloth or a larger vessel of water. 


£xp. 65. Ammonia, which is a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
is easily prepared in the following manner. Mix equal quantities of sal 
ammoniac and quicklime, both finely pulverized. Put the mixture ina 
flask, with tube extending upward. Apply heat to the flask, and hold a 
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bottle, mouth downward, over the tube. The evolution of the gas is 
soon detected by its odor. Remove the bottle, and hold it, still mouth 
downward, in the water. The rise of the water shows the solubility of 
the gas. If the gas is allowed to pass into a bottle of water, it becomes a 
solution of aqua ammonia. 

Water holds several hundred times its own volume of the gas. Its 
alkaline properties are shown by red test-paper. 


CIVILIZATION AMONG THE JAPANESE. 
BY PROF. F. L. 0. REHRIG. 


T will be remembered that two years ago the Tycoon of Japan sent 
to Washington an Embassy or Commission, which remained among 
us some while. When these representatives of that far-eastern country 
and people quitted our Capital, they left behind them two young men of 
their suite, whom they commanded to perfect themselves in the English 
language and other subjects taught in American schools; and, for this 
purpose, to study some hours daily under the tuition of the writer of this 
article. But to teach two new-comers from Japan the English language, 
and to impart to them the necessary instruction relative to our gram- 
matical system, with its many technicalities and niceties, and to be com- 
pelled to do this in the Japanese vernacular itself, was certainly not 
a very smooth and easy task for one who had never been in Japan, nor 
ever seen a native of that country, but had acquired his knowledge of 
its little known and almost unmanageable language somewhat in the same 
way that we are accustomed to learn Latin and Greek in our colleges. 
Still he proceeded in his efforts, from better to better, and soon succeeded 
in collecting, from his pupils, much valuable information about their 
native country, and especially in relation to such matters as are not 
easily found in books, or touching which no available source of informa- 
tion seems to exist. Concerning the school-system of Japan itself, we 
derived from our pupils the following details, which, however, by reason 
of the comparative youth and inexperience of our informants, are in 
many regards meager and indefinite. They differ also in many cases 
from what we had learned earlier from more or less direct and trust- 
worthy sources; and hence they are to be accepted and judged with 
proper allowance. 
According to our young Japanese friends, school-education is widely 
extended in Japan ; even the female portion of the population having a 
fitting share in it. At present, society in Japan is divided into four 
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comprehensive classes, according to the supposed degree of culture and 
refinement which the members possess. The government officials, the 
liberal professions, so to say, authors, learned men, and that portion of 
the people which enjoys a good and finished education, form the first 
and highest class ; although there are, in respect to rank, some differences 
in the class, and in each rank again certain shades and nuances, as well 
as certain privileges and distinctions according to the one or the other of 
these ; yet the general characteristics of this class are for the profit of all. 
The Daimios, or the nobility, belong, of course, to this class; they are, 
moreover, the best educated and best bred men of the whole people. 
Their children, however, receive their education not in schools, but at 
home, from private tutors, for which purpose numerous carefully chosen 
masters are usually to be found at the petty courts of these dignitaries, 
and in their palaces. 

The second class comprises the agriculturists, planters, gardeners, 
florists, etc.,—in short, those who furnish the people with what is needed 
for their sustenance. The Japanese consume very little meat; we might 
even characterize them as vege/arians ; hence the importance they attach 
to agricultural employments. 

Next come the artisans, who constitute the third class. They are 
scarcely less important than the last-named, since they provide raiment and 
shelter, as well as all else that is necessary to render existence comfortable 
and happy. 

Of the last and remaining class are the tradesmen, who stand but low in 
popular esteem. The Japanese tradesman is certainly very different from 
his American brother. Of large trade as customary here, the Japa- 
nese have no conception. It is quite out of the question that the Japa- 
nese tradesman should likewise cultivate literature, science, and the fine 
arts, —the trading class being mostly low shopkeepers of the meanest kind. 
Hence the Japanese proverb: ‘‘ Every one may buy and sell.” Their 
calling requires, therefore, no preparation in commercial colleges, nor 
any scientific or high attainments. There is in this regard, too, a vast 
difference between the artisan class and the last class, in favor of the 
former. It is deemed that while the first three classes are a source of 
immediate and real blessing to the people, the advantages which the 
trading class bestows are of an inferior, even of a negative sort, in so far 
as the chief profit thence is for itself. From this point of view, trades- 
men. are looked upon asa kind of Pariahs by the people in general. 
The children of tradespeople are not admitted to government schools, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that their lack of education has 
become almost proverbial in Japan. 

In Japan, there are five chief schools : The Naval school, the Military 
school, the Medical school, the University, and the Reading school. 
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These are all at Jeddo, and are essentially governmental educational in- 
stitutions. In no other place in the empire is aught similar to be met 
with : in Japan, somewhat as in France, everything of that kind appears 
centralized at the capital. 

The government schools are attended both by youths and by pupils of 
riper age. Upon his entrance into an institution, the scholar has to present 
to the master a note containing his own name, the name of his father 
and of his business, and a statement of his own age and education. 
Every morning afterward, he has to put his name upon a list kept for that 
purpose, so that the schooi authorities may be certain of his punctuality 
and regular attendance—which register is examined every month. In 
the government schools, the instruction begins at 10 o'clock a. m., and 
ends at 3 Pp. m. Save on festivals, there are no holidays. 

The Naval school is called Kaigun shu. The masters are ship cap- 
tains and naval officers of a low grade, who teach the sciences relative to 
navigation—that is, mathematics, artillery, shipbuilding, and so forth. 

The other schools are similar in their general arrangements. The 
so-called ‘‘ Reading school” is a public college, or high-school, while the 
University, under the name of Xaz-sei-dshu, is an institution arranged so 
as to include the study of literature, philosophy, history, and foreign lan- 
guages. The students there learn, according to their choice and will, 
Latin, Greek (which two languages are taught by Japanese graduates of 
Dutch universities), Dutch, French, English, Portuguese, and other 
tongues, if there be present persons of other nationalities competent to 
teach their language. There is also in Jeddo a Chinese school, which, 
however, does not come under government inspection, but is a private 
undertaking of certain learned Chinese. It is largely attended by the 
Japanese, since a knowledge of the Chinese is indispensable to them, 
in so far as that language stands in the same relation to their mother- 
tongue as the Latin to the chief modern languages. 

The remaining Japanese schools are the so-named Writing schools, 
under ecclesiastical management. They are simply elementary schools, 
called ‘‘/era-koya,” and are to be found in great numbers everywhere. 
The teachers in these institutions are denominated /enarat disho; and 
amongst them are women as well as men. Both sexes attend these 
schools, though the boys and girls are separated from each other. In 
these schools, too, there are no holidays, save on the 1st, the 15th, and 
the 28th of every month, which are festivals. Every day the pupils 
receive tasks, which have to be done at home. Every week there is an 
examination (or repetition of the instruction) made in writing. 

In the government schools there are yearly two examinations, There 
is in these institutions no punishment, except temporary suspension 
and expulsion; but in private schools turbulent or idle pupils are 
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obliged to quit their seats and remain standing. During this punish- 
ment the culprit often dares not move, having given into his hands a 
lighted stick of a spongy kind of wood, which he has to hold without 
stirring, till it slowly burns down to his fingers—when he throws it away, 
and takes his seat again. In extreme cases, according to the length of the 
stick, this punishment lasts several hours. Sometimes the punishment is 
heightened by putting into the culprit’s empty hand a vessel filled to the 
brim with water, and compelling him to hold it without spilling a drop 
of the water till the stick is burnt out. 

There are also cases in which pupils are bound hand and foot to a chair, 
or beaten with bamboo or other rods—though these punishments must 
be held to be in general mild and humane in comparison to those to which 
pupils are subjected in the schools of other Asiatic countries, where a 
child is often bound with a common cord, pitilessly drawn up by the feet, 
and the barbarous bustinado inflicted on his naked soles in the cruelest 
manner, to the delight of his fellow-scholars, who frequently take an active 
part in the dreadful torture. 

The Japanese language is extremely difficult to learn ; indeed it is 
one of the greatest and most invincible- obstacles which foreign nations 
encounter in their intercourse with the inhabitants of Japan, who have 
lived so long and so rigorously secluded from the rest of the world. 
Its study has to be commenced in early years, and an extensive and 
thorough acquaintance with the proverbially difficult language of China 
is an indispensable prerequisite to'a fair knowledge of Japanese. It 
is necessary, however, to distinguish between the spoken language 
of Japan, and that which is used only in literary composition. Of the 
former, the colloquial Japanese, as much as is needed for the com- 
mon purposes of every-day life, can in a measure be acquired by routine 
and a prolonged stay among the people of that country. This isa far 
less arduous task than the acquisition of the incomparably more difficult 
language of the Japanese books. But even in this merely conversational 
tongue, we ‘meet with many things which render the pupil’s progress 
very slow, his final mastery of it very uncertain, and its study exceedingly 
tedious and discouraging. These difficulties affect its pronunciation, as 
well as its syntactical structure ; they apply, moreover, to its idiomatic 
peculiarities, and have an important relation to the intricate rules of 
japanese etiquette and politeness, 

The correct utterance of the Japanese sounds is by no means an easy 
matter. Thus the g and the # final are pronounced with a pecu- 
liar nasalization, especially the former; / and 4 are not always dis- 
tinct, there being a particular mode of uttering them which cannot be 
easily imitated by our vocal organs. There is also a sound which 
seems to fluctuate between r and ¢, The Japanese have no /, the / 
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in foreign words being uniformly expressed by +. when they pro- 
nounce English, they almost invariably say righ/ for light; and long 
for wrong, etc. The Japanese language belongs to the class of agglu- 
tinative languages ; and being in some remote degree related to the Ural- 
Altaic family, of which the Mantchoo, Mongolian, Turkish, etc., form a 
part, it shares with some of the languages of this class the construction 
which might be called a constant zmversion of the mode and order in which 
we think. Thus, all those languages degim their sentences where we end 
ours, so that our thoughts really appear to them as inverted. Moreover, 
the word which describes or determines another has to precede it, so that 
not only, as in our language, the adjective comes to stand before the 
noun, but also the possessive or genitive case before the nominative, and 
the objective case before the verb. The principal verb always ends the 

whole sentence ; and all other verbs that occur in the sentence are put in 
~ the form of a participle or gerundive, whereby the sense remains, in some 
measure, undetermined and suspended to the end of the period. Then, 
and then only, it can be seen, in a great many cases, whether the sen- 
tence is to be understood as relating to the present or the future; as 
affirmative or negative ; whether a request has been granted or refused, 
or an offer accepted or rejected. The Japanese construction is, there- 
fore, the very reverse of the syntactic order of the language of China. 
That most heterogeneous Chinese element which has almost submerged 
the genuine idiomatic nature of the Japanese language, although of a 
paramount importance to the student, is nevertheless a foreign intruder, 
somewhat similar to the abundant Romanic element in our purely Ger- 
manic English, or to the Hebrew-related Arabic in the purely Indo-Euro- 
pean Persian and Hindustani. 

Another great difficulty results from the extreme ceremoniousness and 
politeness of the Japanese. Thus, in speaking with any person (except 
a son ora servant), it is always of the greatest importance to choose ex- 
pressions which show our respect for the individual we address, propor- 
tioned exactly to his rank or social standing. In speaking of absent 
persons, the same rule has to be strictly observed in regard to all the 
deference, honor, and respect to which such persons may be entitled. 
On the contrary, in speaking of one’s self, it is always necessary to use 
expressions of great humility. This affects, in either case, the choice of 
the pronouns (of which there exist a great many different forms to serve 
all purposes), and the selection of an appropriate form of the verbs, differ- 
ent in the various moods and tenses. It affects likewise the declension 
of the nouns in the cases, the formation of the plural, and even the 
participles, and the whole quality, meaning, form, and nature of the 
words used in conversation. There exists, moreover, in Japanese, a 
large number of verbs that express nothing but manifestations of humility 
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and submission, or a display of courtesy and refined etiquette. When 
speaking of two persons at the same time, one of whom is much higher 
than the other, we have to add to the name of the latter both a par- 
ticle of respect and one of humility, to indicate our respect for him, 
and also to show that a still greater honor is to be bestowed on the 
other person mentioned, on account of his superior condition and rank, 
Thus, to speak Japanese in a fairly correct manner, we have constantly to 
consider the person in whose presence we speak, the person to whom we 
speak, and the person of whom we speak, and this is often extended even 
to things or objects belonging to or sustaining any relation whatever to 
such persons. As to the written or book language, of which we may 
treat on some other occasion, it is fraught with so many and such inex- 
tricable difficulties, that Father Oyanguren declared it’ to be ‘‘simply an 
artifice of the devil to keep the Gospel out of that country.” In fact, the 
Bible has never yet been published in Japanese. A complete man- ~ 
uscript translation of the Scriptures, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, missionary 
at Yokuhama, was unfortunately consumed in a late conflagration in 
that city. 


THE VENTILATION AND WARMING OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 


III. 


CCOMPANYING this article is a plan of a school-house now being 
erected at Orange, New Jersey. 

The plan, though simple, presents some very good sanitary points. 
As will be seen, each class-room has two sides well exposed to light 
and air. No two class-rooms communicate directly with each other ; 
and no attempt has been made to secure large assembly-rooms, by that 
objectionable plan so extensively employed in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and other cities—namely, by dividing the large rooms into class-rooms 
by glass partitions, which, while allowing sufficient light to pass through, 
effectually cut off the flow of air. A spacious, well-lighted hall extends 
across the building. The closets and smaller rooms are placed, as they 
should be, next to the hall, so as not to obstruct the passage of air and 
light to the class-rooms. The Janitor’s rooms are in the front part of the 
basement, on a level with the ground. The back part of the basement is 
used as a play-room. The first and second floors are used as class- 
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rooms. The third is finished as a large assembly-room, for exhibitions, 
and so forth. 

The building is to be warmed by lowpressure steam from a boiler in 
the cellar ; the steam to be distributed to radiators placed on the colder 
sides of the rooms, and under the windows. 

The ceiling of the play-room is to be furred down to form an air-cham- 
ber under the joists of the first story. Into this chamber are to be intro- 
duced a number of steam-pipes, which are intended to keep the floor 
constantly at about the temperature of the human body. This heating 
of the floors is yet so much a matter of experiment, and so contrary to 
the usual plan of keeping the head hot and the feet cold, that it may take 
some time to determine the most advantageous temperature. It is be- 
lieved, however, that if the floors and walls are warmed just enough to 
prevent the loss of heat from the body to them by radiation, while cool 
air is supplied for breathing, it will prove entirely satisfactory. 

The object of placing the steam-radiators in the rooms instead of in the 
cellar, as is frequently done, is to secure what is so necessary in every 
school-room, and indeed in every room occupied by human beings— 
namely, direct radiation of heat. The other extreme is guarded against ; 
that is, of heating the room only (as is often done by direct radiation), 
without providing for a proper supply of fresh air. 

A simple, yet, it is believed, a very efficient plan for securing fresh air, 
has been adopted. The steam-radiators in the class-rooms are placed 
directly under the windows, and over each radiator is a marble shelf which 
extends two or three inches above the bottom of the sash. By raising the 
window, there is allowed to flow in under the shelf a strong current of cold 
fresh air, which being heavier than the interior warm air, falls over the 
radiators so as to secure its warming and thorough diffusion through the 
room. Thus the supply of air is regulated by means familiar to every 
one—the opening and closing of the windows. It may be objected that 
if it is left to the casual opening and closing of a window, the supply of 
fresh air will be neglected ; and that there ought to be made, for the ad- 
mission of fresh air, an opening which could not be closed, no matter 
how much discomfort the incoming air might occasion to those sitting 
near such opening. We disagree with the theory altogether. We do not 
believe it necessary to be tortured or even inconvenienced in order to 
secure sufficient fresh air to make a room wholesome. On the contrary, 
ventilation should be so secured that it will be more agreeable to have 
fresh air constantly flowing in than to be without it. The general dread 
of draughts from windows is easily accounted for by the fact that our 
heating arrangements are almost always placed on the wrong side of the 
room. Generally the fresh air coming in at a window must flow entirely 
across the room before reaching the heating apparatus. Of course this 
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will cause the chilling of the feet of the occupants of the room,—pro- 
ducing much discomfort, and a just dislike to ‘‘the draught from a win- 
dow.” It is quite a different matter when the draught is warmed as il 


enters the room, and its heat is supplemented by radiant heat. 
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PLAN OF SCHOOL-HOUSE (FIRST STORY), ORANGE, N, J. 
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B. Teachers’ Room. 
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C, Ventilation Shaft. 
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This supply of radiation in each room greatly assists also in overcom- 
ing the difficulty, frequently experienced in buildings heated exclusively 
by hot air, occasioned by the varying currents of the external air: the 
rooms on one side sometimes getting all the warm air, while on the op- 
posite side the rooms are cold. When the heating surfaces are placed on 
the outer or cold sides of each room, this can scarcely ever occur with 
any change in the direction or force of the wind. 

The main hall of a school-building, as of most other buildings, is the 
grand ventilating shaft. Much depends, therefore, on its proper treat- 
ment. Under some circumstances, it is well to allow the halls to become 
the foul-air shaft, to relieve the class-rooms. In the building under 
review, however, ample provision being made for the removal of the foul 
air at numerous points in the floor and ceiling of each class-room, the 
opposite plan has been adopted, and the hall is made a grand reservoir 
for the supply of fresh air. Large radiators are placed under the windows 
at the foot of the basement stairs, for partially warming the current of air 
always rushing in at that point. At the head of the stairs are two other 
large radiators (shown in the plan) to warm still more the incoming cur- 
rent, and to heat the hall by direct radiation. Thus in very cold and 
windy weather, when it might not be pleasant to allow much air to flow 
over the heaters under the windows, an ample supply of partially warmed 
fresh air would be afforded by the hall ; large transoms, with blinds always 
open, being placed over the doors for the passage of such air. 

Co-ordinate with the supplying of fresh air is the removal of foul air. 
As shown on the plan, there are four large extracting shafts which begin 
in the basement and are enlarged at each story. A coil of steam-pipes 
at the bottom of each shaft will rarefy the air so as to cause a rapid up- 
ward current. In warm weather, when the heating apparatus is not re- 
quired, a strong exhausting current may be kept up by a stove in two of 
the shafts with the pipe in the others. 

To secure the best ventilation, it is necessary to draw the foul air from 
as many points in each class-room as possible ; since the greater the diffu- 
sion of foul-air openings the less liability there will be of the accumula- 
tion of foul air in any portion of the room, or of inconvenience from 
draughts at any point. 

The shaded flues on the plan represent foul-air ducts, made by using 
for that purpose the space between the joists. These ducts connect with 
large foul-air chambers formed by furring down two feet the ceiling of 
the wardrobes and teachers’ rooms. These chambers communicate di- 
rectly with the exhaust shafts. The foul air is thus drawn from the floor 
of each class-room at five points. The openings through the blinds of 
the wardrobe doors secure additional ventilation. Not so much air is taken 
from the ceiling; yet there are large registers leading from each class- 
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room directly into the exhaust flues; and also from the ceiling of tha 
wardrobes and teachers’ rooms. 

Thus the proper heating and ventilation of this building will not de- 
pend on the skilful management of complicated machinery, or the nice 
adjustment of dampers, in accordance with the ever-varying direction 
and force of the wind. But by simply keeping up the fire, the heat is 
distributed to all parts of the building, entirely uninfluenced by the cur- 
rents of the outer air; the foul air is constantly drawn off by the exhaust 
shafts, while a supply of partially heated fresh air is always flowing in at 
the windows or from the hall. 

It may be argued by the casual observer that it might do well enough 
in large and expensive school-houses to make such thorough and ample 
arrangements for ventilation and warming ; but that it would not be justi- 
fiable in ordinary school-houses. The argument may be plausible, but 
it is entirely groundless. All the work indicated is quite inexpensive ; 
and if the necessary arrangements for securing ventilation are made before 
the building is begun, the additional expense will be but a small per- 
centage of the cost of the building. Of course the extra fire, or fires, in 
the exhaust shafts will entail some little care and expense ; but it will be 
amply repaid by the increased health and vigor of both teachers and 
pupils, 


FIRESIDE CULTURE. 


Ovr American homes have a great work to accomplish. No people, 
taken as a whole, have such an attachment to home; none lay such 
an emphasis of generous pride and pleasure upon its advantages ; and 
none indulge in such an outlay of thought and money to obtain the 
very maximum of its comforts and joys. The passion for home is the 
chief strength of our civilization. It is growing, too, but not growing as 
wisely as it should ; for we are neglecting that domestic provision for the 
nurture of intellect, which, next to good morals, is the surest sign of a 
substantial civilization. In this respect we have degenerated. Our fathers 
read more, thought more, talked more about the fireside than we do, and 
thereby contributed more to the real progress of the age than we can 
boast of doing. Recently, however, a signal change has been exhibited. 
The demand for home reading has been increased, and as respects the 
class of publications designed to meet this specific want, never did such 
an abundance exist. Fireside culture is evidently increasing, and as this 
culture takes deeper root and spreads more widely around, we may safely 
calculate that social /ungi, native or exotic, will be starved out of our 
prolific soil.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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SCHOOL-BOOK CRITICISM. 


GAIN we devote a large amount of space to Worman’s German 

Grammar, —this time taking it in connection with Otto’s, of which 
it appears to be a blundering copy. We do this, not because the book 
is, in itself, worthy of so much attention, but because it is a specially 
good representative of a large class of American school-books, which, 
despite their worse than worthlessness, are ‘‘ pushed” by publishers, 
praised by teachers, and worse yet, used by unsuspecting learners. 

Our readers are aware that from the first there has existed an engage- 
ment on our part to furnish thorough, fearless, honest, and impartial 
reviews of school-books. In the discharge of this self-imposed duty, we 
have had frequent occasion to condemn bad books, to the great distress 
of authors and publishers, and not unfrequently of sympathetic teachers, 
also, who cannot see why we should go to the trouble of proving a bad 
book to be bad, when it is so much easier and pleasanter, and more profit- 
able to do as others do,—load it with compliments and advise everf 
teacher to buy it. 

However just an unfavorable criticism may be, the author and pub- 
lisher are almost certain to call it harsh and abusive. As the world goes, 
this is not surprising. But it is surprising that teachers—whose first 
interest should be for their pupils—should echo the cry of spite and 
cruelty, and charge every unfavorable criticism to malignity, the result of 
some quarrel between the reviewer and the reviewed, or some conflict 
of interest between rival publishers. That a book should be examined 
and judged according to its merit, with no thought of the author’s feel- 
ings or the publisher’s profits, is beyond their comprehension. There 
must be a motive ; and having no notion of motives other than pecuniary 
interest or friendship or spite, they unhesitatingly charge the review to one 
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or another of these, as may happen to suit their humor. Of the nature 
and object of honest criticism they seem to have but the vaguest concep- 
tion. Indeed, accustomed as they are to pay the most slavish deference 
to authors and publishers, the great body of American teachers really deem 
it presumptuous, if not outrageous, to question the fitness of any book for 
any use,—and doubly so if the book comes from the mill of their personal 
friend, the distinguished author, Professor Makemfast, or their favorite 
publisher, ‘‘ whose imprint is a guaranty of the excellence of any book.” 

By nothing is the lack of genuine scholarship and genuine love of truth 
more strikingly manifested than by this ready suspicion of the justice and 
honesty of unfavorable criticism,—unless it be the chronic toadyism of 
the professional rabble to book-makers and publishers, developed by the 
long course of petty bribery and flattery administered by the latter. To 
judge from the publishers’ circulars, it would seem that the gift of a fifty- 
cent book would buy the most grandiloquent ‘‘ recommendation” from 
three teachers out of five ; while the prospect of being published through- 
out the land as an ‘‘ Eminent Instructor” or a ‘‘ Leading Educator,” 
would seem to be an irresistible temptation to the fourth. And the same 
toadying spirit is carried into the professional literature, less now, we are 
happy to say, than formerly, yet it is still disgustingly common. 

If the Montuty succeeds in its design to break up this state of affairs, 
and make periodicals—educational periodicals especially—afraid, if not 
ashamed to praise worthless school-books, we shall feel that it has not 
existed in vain. 


THE NEW SCHOOL-BILL. 


E are not among those who believe, or profess to believe, that 

our public-school system is so perfect that it cannot be changed 
without detriment. With all its nobleness of scope and purpose, it falls 
far short of what we hope some day to see it. It needs extension -and 
improvement ; and extension and improvement imply change. We are, 
therefore, not opposed to change simply because it is change. But we 
are opposed to changes that go backward. With so many untried prob- 
lems in education before us, it does not pay, to say the least, to spend 
our time on outworn experiments; especially when such experiments 
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have always resulted disastrously. Nor does it pay to surrender a well- 
tried and fundamental principle of a system without proof that something 
better will result. This we think our legislators have done. 

We would be the last to insist on any bigoted restriction of effort, or 
rigid public committal to any system of school management, no matter 
how well founded it might seem to be. Indeed our conviction of the 
need of making wider and more varied experiments in education than 
have yet been known, would be more apt to carry us to the opposite 
extreme, and impel us to say God-speed to every conscientious person 
seeking to improve our means and methods of instruction, even though 
his views should be the very opposite to our own. 

There is no feature of our public-school system that we should less like 
to see touched—save to make it more thorough—than its freedom from 
sectarian bias. Yet if, for the satisfaction of any body of our citizens, it 
had been fairly proposed to test the question of the desirableness of main- 
taining ‘‘a religious atmosphere” in the school-room, by establishing or 
aiding a number of sectarian schools side by side with a like number of 
unsectarian schools, all under proper supervision, to see which would 
yield the better fruit at the least public cost, we should have gladly sunk 
our prejudices and given the enterprise every aid in our power. 

But such is not the nature of the innovation introduced by the bill 
passed by our late Legislature, providing for the support of free-schools 
not included in the public-school system. That assumes the one point 
which needs to be proved ; infringes without excuse or apology on the 
basic principle of our political system ; places in the hands of irresponsi- 
ble persons large sums of money for disbursement, and hedges the public 
interest by no safeguards of inspection or supervision. Asan experiment it 
can prove nothing, while by its studiously vague and underhand character 
it can scarcely fail to introduce a new element of jobbery and corruption 
into the already sadly corrupted administration of our educational affairs. 

The only good that can be hoped for from it, is one that the instigators 
of the bill never thought of : it may allow our German citizens to leaven 
the public-school system with a little of the modern German spirit, and 
perhaps enable them to bring about the reforms which they have in con- 
templation, but which the prejudices of American teachers and school 
officers would never suffer to be fairly tried. We hope our German 
friends will take advantage of the opportunity thus thrown in their way, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HE next annual meeting of the Nationat TEeacueErs’ AssociaTION 

will be held in the city of Trenton, New Jersey, on the 17th, 18th, 

1gth, and zoth of August next. An invitation has been extended 
to the Association by the School Commissioners of Trenton, the mem- 
bers of the Common Council, the State Board of Education, and many 
prominent citizens ; and arrangements have been made to reduce to the 
smallest amount the expenses of the members in attendance. The cus- 
tomary reduction of railroad fare is also expected. Tur Natronat Asso- 
CIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, and the NaTronat NormMaL ScHoo.i 
AssoctATION will hold their annual meetings in the same city, on the 16th 
and 17th. State, County, or City Associations of Teachers sending dele- 
gations, are requested to report the number of delegates to Prof. John S. 
Hart, Principal of the New Jersey Normal School, that arrangements 
may be made for their entertainment. 


As we announced last month, the next meeting of the New York 
Strate TEACHERS’ AssociaTION will be held at Ithaca, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 2gth instant. ‘The order of exercises, so far as made out, provides 
for addresses by the Rev. M. R. Vincent, of Troy; the Hon. S. S. Ash- 
ley, Supt. Pub. Inst., North Carolina; Waterhouse Hawkins, the Nat- 
uralist ; Asst. Supt. Kiddle, of this city; Prof. Charles Davies; Prof. 
Barton, of Amherst ; Prof. Sprague, of Cornell University ; Jerome Allen, 
Prin. Normal School, Monticello, Iowa; J. W. Armstrong, of Oswego 
Normal School ; D. H. Cruttenden, and others. Papers are promised by 
Mr. T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, and ex-president J. W. Barker, of 
Buffalo, and Reports by M. P. Cavert, of Albany, S. G. Williams, of 
Ithaca, C. R. Abbot, of Kingston, D. J. Pratt, of Albany, and James 
gg of Deposit. The music will be in charge of Prof. Tilling- 

ast. A generous welcome is promised to the members of the Associa- 


tion. The ladies will be entertained by citizens. The usual arrange- 
ments will be made for free return railroad tickets to members. 


The American Missionary, for May, gives the following statistics of 
the schools established among the freed people of the South by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. The number of scholars enrolled in the 
day-schools of the Association, April 1st, 1869, was 23,062, the daily 
attendance averaging 19,340. There were besides 3,957 pupils attend- 
ing night-schools, and 21,869 in Sunday-schools. The 27,019 secular 
pupils were classed as follows: primarians 10,291; in intermediate de- 
partments 9,579; in grammar departments 2,866; in Normal classes 
326. The number of teachers employed was 428, of whom 339 were 
women. ‘‘We are glad our force is so strong,” says the Afissionary, 
‘*but we find enlistment easier than payment. Our victories, like those 
of the nation, are followed by a debt. But we are confident that those 
who sustained the first war and now pay taxes cheerfully, will uphold us 
in this more peaceful warfare, and not suffer the grandest results of both 
struggles to be impeded for want of funds.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA.—During the past four years, the school attendance 
of this province has been more than doubled. Equal if not greater im- 
provement has been made in the general equipment of the schools in 
respect to books, maps, and other necessary apparatus ; and also in mat- 
ters pertaining to the internal management of the schools. This great 
reform is attributed by the Superintendent of the schools chiefly to the 
efforts of the county inspectors in developing a proper educational sen- 
timent among the people, in establishing new schools, and by inspecting 
the work done in the school-rooms. The province has a population of 
about 380,000. In 1867 there were enrolled in the public schools 
83,058 different pupils, of whom 61,718 were registered in the winter 
schools, and 70,075 in the summer schools. The average number in 
daily attendance was 35,092 in winter and 38,994 in summer. Accord- 
ing to the provincial Journal of Education, it was to have been expected 
that this ‘‘extraordinary” attendance would have been seriously reduced 
in consequence of the distress which prevailed a year ago, and the mone- 
tary depression which characterized the whole of the past year. Official 
returns, however, show that the attendance of 1868 considerably surpassed 
that of 1867: the number registered the winter term being 65,083; the 
summer term 72,141 ; and the number of different pupils enrolled 88,707. 
What was the average daily attendance is not stated; and after all, that 
is the real test of the working condition of the schools—so far, at least, as 
figures can show it. Judging from the record of preceding years, it could 
not have exceeded half the enrolment. The number of teachers employed 
during 1867 was, in winter 1,261, in summer 1,459. The teachers’ 
salaries amounted to $263,868. The total expenditure for school pur- 
poses was $499,670, of which the Government provided $145,280; the 


counties $91,477. The remainder, $262,913, was ‘‘raised by various 
sections,” 


CHINA.—The Rev. John L. Nevius, for many years a missionary in 
China, thus describes in his ‘‘China and the Chinese” the method there 
pursued in elementary instruction. 

‘“The manner in which the schools of China are conducted is peculiar, 
and worthy of special notice. The text-books are the Chinese classics, 
or elementary and preparatory books for beginners introductory to them. 
There is no occasion for the complaint so often heard with us, that the 
teacher wishes to introduce a new book, for theirs are nearly all two 
thousand years old, and few have any idea of their being changed for the 
next two thousand years. These books are all written in the book-lan- 
guage, as different from the vernacular as Latin is from English. Every 
word in this written language has its independent and arbitrary represent- 
ative or symbol, so that there are as many different characters as there 
are words. ‘The beginner, then, instead of learning an alphabet as with 
us, commences learning these characters or words separately, each of 
which has its own sound or name. The first object is to learn the name 
without any reference to the meaning. At first, perhaps, ten of them, 
more or less, are learned in a day. By degrees the pupil becomes famil- 
iar with the most common ones, and is then introduced to the Chinese 
classics—the sayings of Confucius, for instance. He learns a few for a 
lesson, the teacher giving to him the names of the characters which have 
not been met with before. No attention is yet given to the meaning. 
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The object is simply to become familiar with the names of the individual 
characters, and to commit the sentences to memory, just as a boy might 
be required to commit to memory a paragraph of Virgil, repeating every 
word accurately, without the slightest idea of the meaning or of the struc- 
ture of the language. In this way, thousands of these arbitrary symbols 
are learned, and book after book committed to memory before the first 
attempt is made at explanation. Another feature, which is more singu- 
lar, is that the pupils study out loud, and all separately, without being 
organized into classes. Each boy, after being helped in learning the 
names of the unfamiliar character in his task—which may be shorter or 
longer, a few sentences for the smaller boys, and a page for the larger— 
shouts it out from his desk at the top of his voice, over and over, until 
he can repeat it without looking on his book. I suppose the object or 
design of this singular custom is to make use both of the voice and the 
ear, in order to make a stronger impression on the memory. This 
method has the additional advantage,” Mr. Nevius naively adds, ‘‘ of 
keeping the boys at work better than they could be bya silent mental 
effort ; of letting the teacher know when they are flagging (in which case 
he raps on his desk, and they burst out again in full chorus) ; of exer- 
cising and developing the lungs and vocal organs, and cultivating a habit 
of mental abstraction. In the course of a few years the teacher begins 
to explain the books which have been memorized. In the mean time, 
however, the pupil has almost unconsciously obtained a considerable 
insight into the language from its points of coincidence with his vernacu- 
lar, and the hints which he has picked up from the conversations of 
teachers and advanced pupils. From the beginning lessons are taken 
every day in writing ; first on transparent paper over a copy, afterward by 
imitation, commencing with large characters, and diminishing the size 
gradually. A fine hand is much admired ; and as the characters are very 
numerous, and some of them very elaborate, it is common for persons to 
employ a portion of the time during their whole lifetime in improving 
their penmanship. When boys have reached the age of twelve or four- 
teen, they commence writing literary compositions. The style and char- 
acter of these are determined by that which prevails in the literary exam- 
inations. The object is not to bring out any new ideas, but to follow in 
the track of the orthodox commentators, and observe strictly prescribed 
tules. The essays are a kind of literary mosaic, composed of ethical 
axioms, historical references, obscure allusions, and hints, poetical, 
biographical, and historical, with which their memories are stored ; while 
they almost unconsciously fall into the style and forms of expression with 
which their minds have become familiar in the course of their memoriier 
studies. It will be readily seen, that the Chinese system of education, 
while it develops and stores the memory to an unprecedented extent, dis- 
courages and precludes all freedom of thought and originality.” 


We would hereby tender our thanks to (Ex) Commissioner Norris, 
of Ohio ; State Superintendents Apgar of New Jersey, Hosford of Michi- 
gan, McVicar of Kansas; City Superintendents Philbrick of Boston, 
Leach of Providence, Sears of Newark, Hancock of Cincinnati, Harris 
of St. Louis, and others, who have favored us with the’r late reports. 
We shall give them early attention. 
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R. HOPKINS’ Moral Science,’ we need hardly say, is a well-di- 
gested treatise by one of the foremost thinkers and scholars of the 
country. After an introduction of twenty-seven pages, in which 

the different theories of other writers are briefly noticed, the author pro- 
ceeds to present his own views under the two heads of—I. Theoretical 
Morals, treating (1) of law, (2) of love, and (3) of the law of love; and 
II. Practical Morals, embracing duties (1) to ourselves, (2) to our fellow- 
men, and (3) to God. We are greatly mistaken if the work does not go 
far toward solving -some of the problems which have from the first en- 
gaged the attention of ethical writers. It is a volume which, for the most 
part, requires close attention; yet we have found it one of absorbing 
interest. We commend it to the thoughtful and truth-loving. It may be 


used as well for private reading as for a text-book, for which it is mainly 
designed. 


Unper the somewhat fanciful title ‘‘Chips from a German Workshop,” 
Max Miller some months ago republished, from various English peri- 
odicals, two volumes’ of essays on the early religious thoughts of man- 
kind and early customs and traditions. These books have now been 
added to the series of works on Language and Literature, published by 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. The first volume contains fifteen essays on the 
science of religion, treating chiefly of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and other 
Eastern Asiatic religions, and their sacred books. Volume II. contains 
twelve essays on Comparative Mythology, Folk-Love, Popular Tales, 
Manners and Customs, etc. ‘These essays are all eminently readable, 
and, in the best sense of the word, instructive. 


Tue same publishers have issued a new edition of the life and letters 
of St. Paul.* The entire text and all the notes of the complete London 
edition, together with the maps and illustrations, many of which are 
omitted in other editions, are given in this one volume precisely as in 
the two-volume edition issued by this firm, and at about one-half the 
price. The work needs no commendation of ours, 


Dr. Rosrnson’s excellent collection of hymns and tunes for Christian 
worship,* comes to us in a revised form, adapted to the wants of Baptist 
churches. The changes, however, which the work has undergone are 
comparatively few, several hymns pertaining mainly to the institutions of 
the church, and three or four tunes, having been exchanged for others, 
The number and, with very few exceptions, the numbering of the hymns 
in the two editions are the same, so that the two books can very easily be 
used together. The present edition is very neatly printed on tinted paper. 
Externally, it is the same in appearance as the original work. 





1 The Law of Love, and Love as a Law. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL.D. New York: 
C. Scribner & Co. 16mo, pp. 342. 

2 Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller, M. A. Two volumes 12mo, 
cloth; pp. xxxiii., 374, 402. New York: C. Scribner & Co. ; price, $5. 

% The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By W. J. Conybeare, M. A., and J. S. Howson, 
M. A.; two vols. in one, New York: C, Scribner & Co. 8vo, pp. 459, 556. 

* Songs for the Sanctuary; Baptist edition, New York: A. S, Barnes & Co, 
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In his ‘‘Elocution and Oratory,”* Mr. Wiley gives, on some sixty 
pages, chiefly occupied by illustrative selections for practice, a very 
sensible summary of the principles of vocal culture, with a sufficient 
number of equally sensible rules for delivery. The chapter on Gesture 
is particularly noticeable for its common sense and freedom from the 
extravagance which so often makes text-books of Elocution ridiculous if 
not disgusting. ‘The violent gymnastics and ranting which characterize 
the efforts of the lower order of professional elocutionists, and make 
them the least endurable of speakers, find no place in Mr. Wiley’s in- 
structions. The selections in prose and verse, which make up the greater 
part of the volume, are varied and generally well chosen: old and hack- 
neyed the most of them are, it is true, to the old ; but happily the oldest 
selections are to the young, just entering the field of literature, as fresh 
and inspiring as the newest. 


Tue salutary effects of music in the school-room have long been recog- 
nized. There, as elsewhere, an enlivening song is the speediest anti- 
dote for dulness or irritation. The physical effects of music are not 
less marked than its mental and moral effects. Proper vocal culture 
strengthens the respiratory organs, and thus guards them against disease. 
Habits of quick perception and fixed attention are cultivated in acquiring 
a knowledge of musical notation. And the sentiments of a good poem, 
wedded to good music, have the happiest effect on the young mind and 
heart. Mere singing by rote, as is commonly practised in school, is 
therefore a profitable as well as pleasant exercise. When properly sup- 
plemented by instruction in the elements of music, it is much more 
profitable, and not less pleasant. Believing that such instruction would 
be given more frequently, if teachers had at command a manual of ele- 
mentary practice well adapted to meet the conditions of schools of the 
lower grades, the author of the ‘‘ Diadem of School Songs” has provided 
a department of Tune-form Practical Exercises, with directions for use, 
which will enable teachers, even if but little acquainted with music, to 
give instruction in musical notation successfully. These exercises (a new 
feature in works of this kind) fill forty-four pages. Then follows a series 
of ‘‘ Little Songs for Little Singers,” especially suited to primarians, 
‘Next follow ‘‘ Day-school Songs ;” and last, ‘‘ Devotional Songs.” Great 
care has been taken to have the poetry of the songs unexceptionable in 
style and sentiment. A novel feature, which will doubtless please the 
children, will be found in the illustrations that accompany a good many 
of the songs. 


Harper & aoe: Tue Matay Arcairetace. By ALFRED RussELL Watuace. Crown 
8ve, cloth, $3.50.—NoTEs CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, on the Book of Psalms. 
By "ALBERT Barnes. Vols. II. and IiL., 12mo, cleth, $1.50 a volume.—THE STUDENT’s OLD 
TESTAMENT History. By WILLIAM SuitH, LL. D. 12mo, cloth, $2.—THE WEbpING-Day IN 
ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop. 12mo, cloth. 

Brewer & Tileston: A DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Josera E. WorcEsTER, 
LL.D. Quarto, sheep 

C. Scribner & Co.: FoREIGN Misstons: their Relations and Claims. By Rurvs ANDERSON, 


D. LL. D.—WaTERLOO: a Sequel to The * *Conscript.”” From the French of ERCKMANN-CHA- 
TRIAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








? Elocution and Oratory. By Charles A. Wiley, New York: Clark & Maynard, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 444. 

* The Diadem of School Songs. By William Tillinghast. New York: J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co, 60 cents. 








